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M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Director: Howard F. McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 


The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of jlanning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. WLB-.5 
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MONG THE GREAT NATIONAL RESOURCES of 

our country, academic libraries merit greater 
consideration than. is ordinarily accorded them. 
Though the importance of such libraries is freely 
acknowledged, few persons, including librarians, 
have any notion of the vast numbers of books avail- 
able to American scholars. When the librarian of 
academe is asked how many volumes there are in 
his library, he can usually give the precise number 
without hesitation. But if he is asked to estimate 
the total number of books in libraries of institutions 
of higher education in the United States, he will not 
know how to reply unless he has seen a copy of the 
Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation which appears as chapter 6 of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States for 1950- 
1952. Yet, of the two questions, the second is more 
significant. That a particular college library pos- 
sesses 100,000 volumes, for instance, is of little 
importance save to the college itself, and the hosts 
of accrediting agencies that descend upon it from 
time to time. That the combined resources of aca- 
demic libraries of the country are in excess of 
119,794,000 volumes is of tremendous significance 
as an indication of the scholastic wealth of our 
nation. There is, unfortunately, no way to approxi- 
mate the percentage of duplicates in such a welter 
of books, and no way to determine, with any degree 
of accuracy, the number of individual titles avail- 
able to American scholars. 


The current Biennial Survey is more comprehen- 
sive than the two earlier ones compiled in 1939- 
1940 and 1946-1947. In the United States there 
are today approximately 1,832 institutions of higher 
education most of which cooperated in the latest 
book census. In addition to the gross figure of 
119,794,000 pertaining to the entire nation, the 
Biennial Survey sheds light on a number of inter- 
esting subjects. Is the Northeast still the seat of 
learning in the United States? If library resources 
are a fair indication, it is. In the Survey, the United 
States is divided into four regions designated by 
the Bureau of the Census: Northeast, North Cen- 
tral, South, and West. Of the total number of 
books owned by institutions of higher education, 
39,299,000 volumes, or 32.80 per cent, are located 
in the Northeast; 37,181,000 volumes, or 31.04 
per cent, are located in the North Central states; 
27,563,000 volumes, or 23.01 per cent, are located 
in the South; and 15,751,000 volumes, or 13.15 
per cent, are located in the West. 


During the fiscal year 1951-1952, libraries in 
institutions of higher education added 4,927,462 
volumes to their collections. The libraries of the 
Northeast acquired 1,289,943 volumes while the 
libraries of the West were adding 843,956 volumes. 
The advantage was obviously with the libraries in 
the Northeast. On the other hand, the libraries of 
the West appear to be making headway in the ratio 
of new acquisitions to present holdings. 





Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Geographical tabulations can be shuffled and re- 
grouped in many illuminating ways. The Missis- 
sippi River is often considered to be the great 
north and south dividing line in America. The li- 
braries in colleges west of the Mississippi contain 
36,580,939 volumes whereas the libraries east of 
the River contain 83,213,401 volumes. There is no 
gainsaying it: the West offers every inducement to 
the scholar to head east when his pursuits are seri- 
ous enough to require extensive library resources. 

One of the most informative sections in the sta- 
tistical summary on libraries in institutions of 
higher education is the one on interlibrary loans. 
Aside from the good that is derived from wider use 
of this lending privilege, an analysis of the increase 
in such loans reveals that study, research, and 
scholarship have been greatly stimulated since the 
end of World War II. In 1951-1952, 769 collegiate 
libraries lent 161,761 volumes to other libraries. 
Back in 1946-1947, 566 libraries lent 101,866 
volumes. A simple application of the “rule of 
three’ will show that there has been a marked in- 
crease in the five-year period. Libraries in institu- 
tions of higher education send out more books on 
interlibrary loan than they borrow. This is not a 
paradox, for academic libraries make loans to pub- 
lic libraries, special libraries and to the lower 
schools, as well as to each other. The extent to 
which academic libraries are willing to make their 
facilities accessible to all serious readers is shown 
in the figures: volumes lent, 161,761, and volumes 
borrowed, 133,169. Though the number of inter- 
library loans is very great, it would be much larger 
if it were not for the brisk trade in photostats and 
microfilms that is tending to supplant a consider- 
able portion of interlibrary loan business. The 
Biennial Survey reveals that during the fiscal year 
1951-1952, collegiate libraries prepared 80,143 
photostats and 227,685 microfilms, many of which 
were supplied in lieu of interlibrary loans. 


One of the few discouraging facts disclosed by 
the Biennial Survey is that a considerable number 
of colleges endeavor to maintain library service on 
budgets of $25,000 or less per year. Out of the 
1,482 institutions that submitted financial records, 
1,063 allotted meager amounts to their libraries. 
The majority of these institutions were junior col- 
leges, teachers colleges and small liberal arts col- 
leges. Only one of them was considered a univer- 
sity. It is pleasing to learn that 35 universities 
expend more than $300,000 a year on their libraries. 

Libraries in institutions of higher education serve 
a very large constituency. During the fiscal year 
1951-1952, for instance, they opened their doors to 
2,301,884 students and 244,488 instructors. Since 
our country is growing rapidly, the number of bor- 
rowers may continue to mount faster than library 
facilities can be expanded, The governing boards 
of institutions of higher education are struggling 
to solve this eternal problem. How well they fare 
will undoubtedly be revealed in future editions of 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. 
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“Must” Books for Every Collection 


SINCERELY, 
WILLIS WAYDE 
JOHN P. MARQUAND. The na- 
tional best-seller. $3.95 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY 
WALTER LIPPMANN. “Walter 
Lippmann’s most important 
book.”—STEPHEN K. BAILEY. 
$3.50 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

C. S. FORESTER. “As good as 

Hornblower ever was.” 
JOHN P. MARQUAND. 


FELLOW PASSENGER’ 
GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD. 
“Keeps the reader in a fine swiv- 
et of suspense.”"—Time. $3.50 


ELEPHANT TRAMP 
GEORGE LEWIS and BYRON 
FISH. “Inside stuff” about ele- 
phants. $4.00 


FIRES AND 
FIREFIGHTERS 
JOHN V. MORRIS. For “every- 
one who thrills to the sound of 
sirens.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


THE PARKMAN 
READER 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, 
Editor. Complete, cohesive sec- 
tions from works of the great 
American historian. $6.00 


$3.95 


IN SEARCH 

OF SERENITY 
R. V. C. BODLEY. How to free 
yourself from worries. $3.00 


See You at Booth 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF SCANDINAVIA 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER. An inside 
report on the four Scandinavian 
countries and their history. 
$5.00 


A BABY’S FIRST YEAR‘ 

DR. BENJAMIN SPOCK and DR. 
JOHN REINHART. Photographs 
by WayNE MILLER. A welcome 
event to innumerable American 
families. $5.00 


THE MOUSE THAT 
ROARED 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY. “Gay, 
ingenious, diverting.” 

OrVILLE Prescott. $3.50 


FEAR STRIKES OUT: 
THE JIM PIERSALL STORY* 
JIM PIERSALL and AL HIRSH- 
BERG. The story of a mental 
collapse and the fight back to 
sanity. $3.50 





New Titles in the 
LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
- AND 
THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE 
RISE 
OF NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
Richard R. Current 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
AND 
THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS 
Russell B. Nye 





Each, $3.00 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
tDuell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Mass. 
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1, 
KITTY KINOHART... 


the Children’s Librarian at the “Carnegie 
Library in Bookville’’, likes to keep every- 
thing as neat and clean as possible. One of 
Kitty’s biggest problems is keeping the 
juvenile books looking nice and new. Kitty 
has solved this problem by always having 
Demco Book Cleaner on hand. 


TRY THESE 3 EASY STEPS: 


7 With cheese cloth wrapped around 
your first two fingers . . . dip into 
cleaner jar. 


Rub lightly, the cover of the book 
you wish to clean. 


“ SDIAURIS @e 100 ¢ 3H1 © NO’ 


Wipe off any excess cleaner with a 
dry paste cloth, and allow to dry for 
a while. 


EMCO 
BOOK CLEANER 


*“ JDIAUIS © 100 e 3HL *® NO ** 


SAVE TIME, MONEY— ‘> 
ORDER IN QUANTITIES meet 


SEND FOR A 
GENEROUS 
FREE 
— 
SAMPLE 
TODAY! 






: oe 


“ JDIAUIS © 100 © 3H1 ¢ NO * 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


1, Wi in @ New Haven 2, Connecticut ° 
S$ © ON © THE © DOT service. . 3? 


®3HLe NO 


Madi 
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Awards 





F™ AUTHORS elected to NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ARTS AND LETTERS membership are: Hamil- 
ton Basso, author of The View from Pompey’s 
Head; Crane Brinton, one of the authors of History 
of Civilization; 1954 Pulitzer Prize and National 
Book Award winner Bruce Catton; classical scholar 
Edith Hamilton; poetess Phyllis McGinley; and 
anthropologist Margaret Mead. 

The eleventh annual children’s book award of 
the CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was 
presented for two books, The Ordeal of the Young 
Hunter by Jonreed Lauritzen and High Road Home 
by William Corbin. The award is given for “a 
book for young people which deals realistically 
with vital problems in their contemporary world.” 

Dorothy Marino is the recipient of the HELEN 
DEAN FISH AWARD for 1954, a memorial award of 
$500 established by Lippincott for the first publica- 
tion of an author on its juvenile list: It was pre- 
sented to Miss Marino for her book, Little Angela 
and Her Puppy. 

A NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD AWARD has been 
presented by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews to Pearl Buck for My Several Worlds. 
The k was cited for its “broad and sympathetic 
base for the understanding of Asians, that the 
reader can readily translate into the terms of his 
own life and attitudes among the people of varying 
races and religions that live around him.” Certifi- 
cates of Merit were awarded to Lillian Smith for 
The Journey, Oscar Handlin for The American 
People in the Twentieth Century, and to Oden 
Meeker for Report on Africa. They were among 
thirty-five in various media. 

Sardar Khushwant Singh has been awarded the 
$1,000 first prize in the GROVE PRESS Contest for 
Indian Writers for his novel, Mano Majra. The 
contest, organized to further cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and India, is for the best 
literary work in English submitted by a citizen of 
India. 

THE WESTERNERS, NEW YORK POSSE, New York 
chapter of an organization of writers, painters, and 
photographers of the “Old West,” has presented 
its first book award to David Lavender for Ben?’s 
Fort, cited as the best Western book of 1954. 

CHRISTOPHER LITERARY AWARDS have been given 
for four books published during the last six months 
of 1954: Good Morning, Miss Dove by Frances 
Gray Patton, The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, 
The Third Revolution by Karl Stern, and Faith and 
Freedom by Barbara Ward. 


OBITUARIES 


January 15. WILLIAM HEYLIGER, author of books 
for boys; former literature and youth editor at 
Westminster Press; seventy-one. The most recent 
of the more than sixty books of which Mr. Heyliger 
was author are Top Lineman, High Benton, and 
SOS Radio Patrol. 

(Continued on page 678) 
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IMPORTANT New Books .. . 








BEHIND THE BURDEN 
By Mildred Allen Jeffery e Verses by 


a West Coast columnist whose cosily femi- 
nine comments on daily life are widely read. 
Sometimes whimsical, sometimes inspira- 
tional, always deeply sincere, they will in- 
crease her circle of admirers. April $2.50 


HOW RED THIS DUST 


By John A. Hayes e Chronicle of events 
in a small, smoldering Southern town, as 
reflected in the lives of a curiously diverse 
group of its local citizens. Strong, realistic 
tale, mirroring the deep drama of everyday 
lives in a community festering in its own 
prejudices, fears and envies. May $3.00 


SNORT AND BURP 
By Gertrude Lockwood « The “beat 


and battered thirties’ as seen by a remark- 
ably sagacious small girl. The author's lively 
illustrations increase the hilarity of this saga 
of an amazing family whose business was 
bootlegging. May $3.00 


TWENTY PEBBLES AND 
OTHER STORIES 


By Frank M. Webber ¢ Four tales of 
the Canadian Northwest, keyed to high ex- 
citement and dramatic action, written with 
refreshing honesty and vigor. Title story, 
about a white man who allies himself with 
Indians to outwit a band of outlaws, strikes 
the adventurous note echoed throughout the 
collection. May $2.50 


VENEZUELA—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
By Alfred P. Jankus and Neil M. 


Malloy e The biography of a country 
whose economic rise has made it top news. 
This comprehensive report on Venezuela— 
its people, customs, government and natural 
resources—will be of utmost value to busi- 
ness executives and average readers alike. 
Illustrated with maps and charts. 

May $5.00 


PAGEANT PRESS 


FROM COALMINE TO CASTLE 


By James Audain ¢ The great-grandson of Canadian coal 
millionaire Robert Dunsmuir covers a century of his family’s 
fabulous history, in a book that will be as fascinating to admir- 
ers of a rags-to-riches story as to those who enjoy gossip of the 
haut monde. 


May . $3.50 


WILL-O'-THE-WISP 


By Inez M. Brown e Delicately sensitive 
poems which illumine the emotions of the 
human heart. Interesting rhythms, allied to 
skilful imagery and great clarity of expres- 
sion, reveal these thoughtful verses to be the 

work of a truly accomplished writer. 
May $2.50 

FROM MYSTERY TO MEANING 
By Archie Matson e This fascinating 
mental exploration re-evaluates primitive 
theories of magic and the early miracles of 
Christianity, surprisingly bringing them into 
line with contemporary scientific reasoning. 
May $3.00 


SA PWH, PRINCE OF PEACE 
By Zabel Abdalian « The simple, heart- 
touching biography of an Armenian immi- 
grant—her childhood struggles, her artistic 
studies, her final rejection cf fame to em- 
brace her spiritual inspiration, the “Prince of 
Peace.” April $2.00 

OH, MY DARLING 
By Frank Rochna ¢ Dynamic, vividly- 
written story of conflict arising when a 
Treasury official comes to investigate a 
power-corrupted City Hall boss. Outstand- 
ing characterization gives verisimilitude to 
this suspensful, swiftly-paced novel. 


May $2.50 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
CAUSES, EFFECTS AND REMEDIES 
By Paul C. Pollack « The subject which 
is everybody's business discussed in an in- 
formal easy style, particularly appealing to 
those who like facts presented with an over- 
lay of human understanding. May $2.00 


DICK-DOCK’'S ADVENTURES 

By Arthur Tane e¢ Wit and sly humor 
guarantee reader enjoyment but fortunately 
do not disguise a perceptive satire of modern 
life. The unheroic hero’s adventures in the 
land of New Ordeals can be Everyman's 
existence in our confused century. 

May $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, UNC, 130 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 676) 
February 24. Pierre DE LANUxX, former French 
diplomat, writer, and lecturer; after a long illness; 
in Paris; sixty-seven. M. de Lanux’ books include 
Young France and New America and Awakening 
of International Ethics. His final book, “Souve- 
nirs,” will be published posthumously in Paris. 
March 2. ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON, scholar in 
ancient Greek and Roman history and a member of 
Princeton University's department of classics for 
thirty-seven years; after a short illness; in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; seventy-three. Coauthor of books 
on varying aspects of ancient history, Dr. Johnson 
also translated and published ancient papyrus docu- 
ments that brought to light new knowledge of 
Greece, Rome, and Egypt. He cataloged the Greek 
papyri in the Princeton collection and edited the 
Princeton University studies in papyrology. 
March 2. Marie GorBeL KIMBALL, author; in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Kimball's books 
include Jefferson: the Road to Glory; Jefferson: 
War and Peace; and Jefferson, the Scene of Europe. 
March 3, (JAMES) Lewis (T.C.) SPENCE, Scot- 
tish poet, author; in Edinburgh, Scotland; eighty. 
As a poet, Mr. Spence endeavored to restore the 
Scottish dialect as a medium of poetic expression. 
He also wrote many books on Central American 
culture, mythology, and folklore, and about the 
mysteries of British, Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian cultures. 
March 5. Witt.taM C, DEMILLE, author of Strong- 
heart, The Warrens oj Virginia, and other plays; 
motion picture producer-director; founder of Uni- 
versity of California drama department; in Playa 
del Rey, California; seventy-six. 


March 7. Rev. Dr. Juttus HILLEL GREENSTONE, 
educator and author of works on Judaism; in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; eighty-two. 

March 12, THEopoR Piievier, German author; of 
a heart attack; in Avegno, Swiizerland; sixty-three. 
Herr Plievier was author of Stalingrad, Moscow, 
and Berlin, books describing the battles for these 
cities as turning points of World War II. Among 
his other books are The Kaiser's Coolies and The 
Kaiser Goes: the Generals Remain. 

March 14. JOHN Bropiz, New Zealand author and 
newspaper man who wrote under the pen name of 
JOHN GUTHRIE; of a coronary thrombosis; en 
route to Great Britain from New Zealand; forty- 
nine. Mr. Brodie’s books include The Little Coun- 
try, So They Began, and The Seekers. 

March 14. Nora Crimmins, former librarian of 
the Chattanooga, Tennessee, Public Library; after 
a long illness; in Louisville, Kentucky; sixty-nine. 
Miss Crimmins was a member of the original staff 
of the Chattanooga Public Library, serving as as- 
sistant librarian fe 1905 to 1923 and as head 
librarian from 1923 until her retirement because of 
ill health in 1936. A former president of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association, she was active in the 
Southeastern and American Library Associations and 
contributed to professional periodicals. 


March 15. BARON ERNEST (ANTOINE LEON) SEIL- 
LIERE (DE LABORDE) author, philosopher; after a 
short illness; in Paris; eighty-nine. Among Baron 
Seilliére’s better known works are Le Comte de 
Gobineau et L’ Aryanisme Historique, La Philos- 
ophie de L’Imperialisme, and Anatole France, Cri- 
tique de Son Temps. 
(Continued on page 687) 








IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. . 


For instance. . 


for page repair because .. . 


with age. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


GxtihBRO-DART 





INDUSTRIES 





Se Yagi Recbess. ee 


THE RIGHT TAPE FOR THE RIGHT JOB? 


. Bro-Dart’s Invisible Mending 
Film Tape is the only tape that should be used 


It has a dull finish — will not glare or shine 
on the page, yet is completely transparent. 
It will not bleed... shrink . . . or yellow 


Bro-Dart offers you many different types of 
tape, each manufactured for a specific use. To 
help you in choosing which tape you should 
use we have prepared a folder entitled “THE 
RIGHT TAPE FOR THE RIGHT JOB.” 

















WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Prices and sizes of tapes are listed in 
Bro-Dart’s Catalog No. 54. 
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New ABINGDON Books 
to bring faithand light into the world 





WALKING IN 
| NSPIRED testimonies of what the Spirit of 


THE LIGHT God has meant to many, from Bible times 
to the present. It shows how this light can 
change character, careers, and homes. A 


GLIMPSES INTO LIVES book of, encouragement and hope for per- 
WITH AN INNER RADIANCE sonal use and family reading. May 9th. $1 


By Marjorie Wilkinson 





LEARNING TO 
HAVE FAITH 1 lat shia 2 moms beeen 


find it, strengthen it, keep it. For everyone 
ee ee the Fs rod who really wants faith — and especially for 
those who have heard Dr. Redhead on the 
By John A. Redhead National Radio Pulpit, Columbia Church of 
author of Getting to Know God, the Air, and the Protestant Hour. May 9th. $2 
and speaker on The Protestant 
Hour April 17-July 3 





THE CHRISTIAN 
IMPRINT A FORCEFUL, readable presentation of the 


facts of Christian education — as it is 


AN EVALUATION OF CHRISTIAN and as it should be. For everyone interested 
in “creating better people who will in turn 
EDUCATION — IN HOME, CHURCH, make a better world.” May 9th. $2.50 


SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY 
By Fred Pierce Corson 





3] STORY-SERMONS designed expressly 


CHILDREN’S 
SERMONS IN nicune hemes and chorocters ere sad ¥ 
ST ORIES relate scriptural truths to — = i. 


By Julius Fischbach 





ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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Bergen Evans 


A TRIPARTITE CAREER—in academic life, writ- 
ing, and television—is managed with a blend 
of pit on he ea wit, and urbanity by Bergen Evans, 
professor of English (now on leave from North- 
western University), author of the recently pub- 
lished Spoor of Spooks and the earlier Natural 
History of Nonsense, and moderator of the TV 
word quiz ‘Down You Go.” His books debunking 
long-cherished fallacies are, though serious in pur- 
pose and carefully documented, highly diverting in 
style. His literate television manner and evocative 
question-and-lecture technique are a_ refreshing 
change from the banalities of many masters of 
ceremonies. 

Born in Franklin, Ohio, September 19, 1904, 
Bergen Baldwin Evans was one of six children. 
His father, Rice Kemper Evans, was a doctor, in 
the family tradition: “All the men in our family 
were doctors in Franklin—four generations of 
them. My great-great-grandfather was a doctor, 
owned the drugstore and the marble yard (i.e., 
tombstones). He couldn't lose.” His mother, 
Louise (Cass) Evans, contributed stories and poems 
to magazines. When Bergen was four, his father 
gave up medicine, entered the consular service, and 
was assigned to Sheffield, England. The Evans 
family lived near Sheffield, at Totley, on the Derby- 
shire Moors, a place he recalls as being (in 1909) 
“more rural and backward than anything conceiv- 
able in the modern world.” In 1915 the children 
were sent back to Franklin. There he attended high 
school, working nights and Saturdays (beginning 
at thirteen) in a paper mill. 

At fifteen he entered Miami University in Ox- 
ford, Ohio, as an English major. He worked all 
the time—-waiting table, editing the annual, draw- 
ing newspaper cartoons—and received his B.A. in 
1924, a member of Phi Beta Kappa and the winner 
of a prize in moral philosophy. Choosing an aca- 
demic career, he went on to graduate work at 
Harvard University (M.A., 1925); went back to 
Miami to teach for three years; studied as a 
Rhodes Scholar (1928-1931) at Oxford University 
(B.Litt., 1930); and then returned once more to 
Harvard (Ph.D., 1932). The subject of his theses 
at Oxford and Harvard was Samuel Johnson as a 
biographer. In 1932 he became an instructor at 
Northwestern University; he has remained there 
ever since and is now a full professor. 

As a specialist in the field of English literature 
he collaborated with psychiatrist G. J. Mohr in 
writing The Psychiatry of Robert Burton (1944), 
an evaluation of The Anatomy of Melancholy 
showing how close the seventeenth century writer 
came to modern psychological insight into emotion- 
al disorders. His first book to attract popular atten- 
tion was The Natural History of Nonsense (1946), 
a merciless but entertaining attack upon all sorts of 
vulgar errors, which he had been collecting for 
his own amusement since 1934, Utilizing the skill 
he had been developing since his first experience 
in writing—‘lampooning my fellow students and 
teachers from the second grade on'’—he exploded 
such Sunday supplement myths as the existence of 
children adopted by wolves and the graying of hair 
overnight. In a New Republic review A.V.A. Van 
Duym commented that he “punctures, deflates and 
ridicules with a zest and wit that make his book 
wholly delightful.” The Spoor of Spooks and Other 
Nonsense (1954) added a further round of ammu- 
nition to what has been called his “arsenal for 
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skeptics.” Here the popular delusions exposed to 
the light of rational investigation included, among 
others, talking horses, dowsing, and the activities 
of supermen. John Lardner, writing in the New 
York Times, tound “considerably more than a 
learned and witty parlor ikon-buster’’ in those pas- 
sages which concentrate on “sustained, eloquent 
social criticism.” 

The Evans bibliography is a varied one. He has 
edited and written introductions to a collection of 
essays, editions of Tristram Shandy and Boswell's 
Johnson, and an H. Allen Smith anthology. He has 
also contributed more than fifty articles to Harper's, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Reader's Digest, Esquire, 
and other magazines. At present he is collaborating 
with his sister on ‘‘a sort of dictionary of contem- 
porary English and American usage—Fowler for a 
larger audience and brought somewhat more up to 
date.” He has been on leave from Northwestern 
for the past two years in order to complete this 
work. 

If his antisuperstition crusade appeals only to the 
more sophisticated, his ““Down You Go” program 
reaches a wide audience on many levels. But the 
same wry humor, the same surprising twists of lan- 
guage are evident. The panel, trying to guess a 

amiliar phrase or slogan, is often stumped by the 
clues he devises—clues such as “the best way to get 
rid of old blades” (answer: swords into plow- 
shares). 

Bergen Evans is married to the former Jean 
Whinery (an occasional “Down You Go’ panel- 
ist), has two young sons, and lives near Chicago in 
Northfield, Illinois. He has lectured extensively in 
the Middle West and travels a great deal (but 
wishes he didn’t have to). His favorite literary 
work is King Lear. Avoiding nonvocational activi- 
ties “like the pestilence,” he lists his recreations: 
“None. I loathe sports and hobbies.” His TV 
appearances—he has been a moderator on four 
shows and a panel member on another—are mod- 
estly attributed to “‘sheer good luck.” 

RUTH ULMAN 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 








EVIDENCE VS: HEARSAY 


Dear Friend: 


Let the merest flicker of uncertainty arise over any statement and 
that statement must remain opinion. 


In courts of law there is no middle ground between evidence and hearsay. 
So, in the building of an encyclopaedia the fact must be above dispute. 


Those whose use of a reference work requires accuracy can find no 
surer guide than this: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
is accepted as evidence in courts of law. 


It is, moreover, more widely quoted by writers and editors than any other 
encyclopaedia in the English language. 


Any encyclopaedia will serve in some situations. Most encyclopaedias will 
suffice in many situations. But ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA will provide 
the dependable facts—the evidence on every point it covers. It is the 

most complete, as well as the most authentic. 


Sincerely, 


(More, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Mary McCarthy 


sia} Pap IS A SYSTEM of recurrent pains, the 
poison and the antidote being eternally 
packa together by some considerate druggist,” 
according to a passage in Mary McCarthy's 1950 
collection of stories, Cast a Cold Eye. Of this book, 
Lorine Pruette wrote in the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review: “The McCarthy pictures 
have horror in them, and al] her characters live in 
hell, but there is nothing depressing about reading 
her stories. There is an intellectual satisfaction to 
be found here, gratification in a style that is so 
perfect a tool for its purposes.” Orphaned at six, 
Mary with her three younger brothers spent five 
years in Minneapolis “in the custody of a severe 
great-aunt and her sadistic husband.’” While some 
of her relatives believe that she owes her literary 
successes, and her brother, Kevin McCarthy, his 
career as an actor, to their upbringing, she still 
refuses to ‘believe that artistic talent flowers neces- 
sarily from a wounding of the stem on which it 
grows. 

Mary Therese McCarthy was born in 1912 in 
Seattle, Washington, the daughter of two students 
at the University of Washington, Roy Winfield 
McCarthy, whose Irish parents had made money in 
Minnesota grain elevators, and Therese (Preston) 
McCarthy, whose mother was “a lively Jewish 
beauty from San Francisco, where her parents were 
49ers.” The pair, “handsome, winning and ro- 
mantic,” died in the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
leaving four children. Five years later the girl was 
rescued from her bondage—like Dickens from the 
blacking-factory and Kipling from “Aunty and 
Harry”—by her mother’s father, Harold Preston. 
Through his aid and a later inheritance from her 
paternal grandfather, Mary acquired an excellent 
education at two boarding schools, Forest Ridge 
Convent in Seattle, and Annie Wright Seminary 
(Episcopalian), Tacoma, where she was valedic- 
torian. She had already read Dickens, Tolstoy, 
Sienkiewicz, and Frank Stockton in her grand- 
father's library, and much poetry at school. ‘The 
discovery of Latin and, in college, of the Elizabeth- 
ans provided two of those shocks of self-recognition 
that make us, in adolescence, elect what we are or 
shall be. Latin came to me very fluently... . Hence 
writing with a Latinate turn, compressed, analytic, 
and yet having a certain extravagance or oratorical 
flourish sounded in my ears like a natural, spoken 
language.” 

In 1933 Miss McCarthy was graduated from Vas- 
sar with a Phi Beta Kappa key, and married Harold 
Johnsrud, a playwright and actor. They separated 
in 1936. She had reviewed novels and biographies 
for the Nation and New Republic, and on returning 
from Reno to a one-room apartment in a crooked 
street in Greenwich Village, she also read manu- 
scripts. Her outraged reaction to the Moscow trials 
alienated her from the fashionable Stalinist circles 
she had frequented. She decided that Marxism was 
“something you had to take up young, like ballet 
training,’ and was not for her. 

Now an editor and theater critic for Partisan 
Review, Miss McCarthy also wrote short stories, 
later “somewhat highhandedly brought together by 
the tenuous theme of lost personality” (according 
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to one critic), in The Company She Keeps (1942). 
Though it seemed to the Catholic World “a studied 
attempt to be sophisticated and bawdy at the same 
time,” Mason Wade in the Commonweal regarded 
it as a brilliantly written book, “which evokes with 
a sometimes malicious accuracy of detail the life of 
one social group in the disordered 1930's.” Mar- 
ried in 1938 to Edmund Wilson, the critic—a son, 
Reuel, was born that year—Miss McCarthy was 
again divorced. She married Bowden Broadwater 
in 1946, and in 1949 published The Oasis, which 
first ran in Horizon, L. A. G. Strong, in the Spec- 
tator, called this short novel about an intellectual 
group on a New England mountaintop “brilliant 
and a little chilly,” and Brendan Gill, in the New 
Yorker, “an absolutely unmitigated triumph of wit 
and writing skill.” 


Before her third marriage, Miss McCarthy taught 
for a short time at Bard College and at Sarah Law- 
rence. This experience “awakened [her}, slowly, 
to the fact that cleverness is not a substitute for 
knowledge,” and led to the writing of The Groves 
of Academe (1952), her best known novel. The 
New York Times called it “mortally entertaining,” 
while the United States Quarterly Book Review 
thought that the author had an “acute eye for the 
absurdities and pretensions of the intellectual, be 
he modern scholar or poet.” 

Miss McCarthy has an easy, pleasant manner on 
the lecture platform. The Bowden Broadwaters 
live in the country, “close to a very sound library, 
and read with a certain gluttony which now and 
then overreaches itself.” Her amusing “Confes- 
sion” (“One Writer's Encounter with Commu- 
nism”) appeared in The Reporter for December 2, 
1953, and January 5, 1954. 

EARLE F, WALBRIDGE 
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Our policy of manufacturing our 
own products enables us to control 
quality ... produce at lowest cost 


to you ... maintain prompt service. 


PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK JACKET COVERS 
PLASTI-LAC TRANSPARENT BOOK SPRAY 

DE LUXE MAGAZINE BINDERS 

BIND-ART LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
PLASTI-KLEER® PHONO-JACKET PROTECTORS 
BOOK-AID EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE 


- » « and many others 





LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


Bro = eit meesrans 


65 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


FOR QUALITY LIBRARY SUPPLIES CHECK BRO-DART’S CATALOG 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 





These interesting story books are but a 
sampling of our hundreds of titles ap- 
proved for children’s reading. 


BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS — McCall 
Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex- 
citement and adventure. 
THE BTN A THE ZO0—Preprimer. .. $1.28 


tb. wT 8 
D THE PET PARADE—Primer. 1 7 
BUTTONS AT ene FARM—lIst Gr. .......- 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
New science course for children, by 4 lead- 
ing educators, based on the child’s immedi- 
ate environment. Brief, easy-to-read stories 
emphasize conservation and give simple, 
safe experiments. 


LET'S GO—Preprimer 
47 color illus., 48 pp. .........000+- $1.28 
LET , a TRY—6 yr. olds—70 color i. 





72 
LeT’s. “FIND OUT—6 to 7 yr. 
122 color ill., 128pps. 


LET’S LOOK ‘AROUND 7 to 8 yr. olds 
138 color ill. wn BE. 20s<ehe oe ceeds 1.72 
LET’S SEE HY—8 to 9 yr. 


100 color ill. Wise DIE. cedseccdccersses 2 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 
In today’s world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child’s viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 
olds. Illustrated in color. Each book $1.68 
KISH OF INDIA 
rious India 
ALPINE | PATHS | 
Switzerland 
FOREST AND" FIORDS 


Northern rope 
THTOKYO. Japanese tit ~ 
. Japanese life 
To WO 


LONDON. England 


HERE'S CARLOS OF 
MEXICO. Modern 
Mexico 
JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 
A series of whimsical stories about every- 
day happenings that charm the youngsters. 
Graded rocabulary. Illustrated in color. 





wecesccccccnsccccccccece $1.28 
JERRY GO RIDING (6 Olds) ........4. 1.28 
JERRY orn FISHING (6-7 yrs.) .........: 1.98 
JERRY A PICNIC a 8 go 4 rend cecces 1.60 
JERRY ST THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) .......... 60 


All Beckley-Cardy books are in approved 
library bindings—ready for immediate 
shelving, without rebinding. 


Send for “Good Books for Children” Cata- 
log No. 53G, listing over a hundred new 
stories for small children 





PUBLISHERS 
t e Chicago 39 


BECKLEY-CARDY ° 


10. Men kelagels lear 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 





Nominating Suggestions 


The Division of Cataloging and Classification 
nominating committee is anxious to receive sugges- 
tions for persons qualified to run for vice-president, 
executive board members, and division councilors 
for terms beginning at the close of the 1956 annual 
conference. Please send your suggestions before 
June 1, 1955, to the chairman of the nominating 
committee, Adele Ewell, General Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Help While Housecleaning 


To the Editor: 

Our institute is now working full blast on geo- 
chronological dating projects, and our staff is in 
urgent need of old volumes, reports, and papers 
on archaeology and anthropology. We would ap- 
preciate receiving any unwanted papers on the two 
above subjects from any library desiring to clear 
their storage shelves of such publications. Full 
shipping charges will be assumed by us on any 
materials and bulk shipments sent. 

Mary ELIZABETH CASANOVA, Librarian 
Geochronological Division 
Paleontological Research Laboratories 
Statesville, North Carolina 


Hospital Libraries 
To the Editor: 


Allow me to congratulate you on the informative 
series of articles on hospital libraries which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. They give a valuable insight into a field 
of librarianship about which it is difficult to find 
instructive material. 

HuGH PRITCHARD, Reference Librarian 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Individualistic Readers 


To the Editor: 

I was fascinated by Lois Miller's little whimsy 
{‘Booktaster,”” March Wilson Library Bulletin] in 
response to Roger McDonough’s earlier satire on 
library reading [“‘What Our Readers Think,” Sep- 
tember 1954 Bulletin.} 

The last two paragraphs suggest the possibility 
of scheduled reading and turn it off with the flip- 
pant remark that it wouldn’t work because “People 
would be slipping around and working during 
these hours.” Well, I had that exact experience. 


(Continued on page 687) 
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TOP 


PAN CHAO—A GIRL 
OF OLD CHINA 


by Paul S. Anderson 
“Although addressed to 
young readers . . . by no 
means of age limit inter- 
est.” Oakland Tribune. 
Illus. $2.00 


HAPPY HOPPER 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


by Bernice Chappel 
A delightful tale of a 
spritely grasshopper and 
his friends. Illustrations 
by Doris Millar Smith. 
Cloth: $2.00 
Paper: $1.00 


THREE STORIES 
by Elizabeth Sloan 
Martin 

An enjoyable way to 
learn to read is offered in 
this volume. Illus. $2.00 


SUSY, THAT THIRD 
LITTLE PIG 


by Carrie W. Henderson 
The younger readers 


will delight in this fanci- 
ful tale. Illus. $2.00 


TWILIGHT 
WHISPERINGS 


by Isobel Maxfield 

A collection of verse 
characterized by lyric 
beauty and grace. $2.00 





FOR 


HELP THOU MY 
WANT 


by Anna Grace Cox 


Devotions of a Deacon- 
ness in her growth in 
Grace. $3.50 


ME 
by Calvin H. Samuels 


A collection of anec- 
dotes, essays and poetry 
analyzing the problems of 
this age of anxiety. 

$2.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF X 
by Paul Doremus 


Here is a new approach 
to the problem of human 
disease and man’s destiny, 
told in philosophic terms. 
A unique guide to a way 
of life that will bring the 
greatest peace and hap- 
piness. $2.50 


WHOM THE GODS 
DESTROY 


by Robert Baker Elder 


“A young man of 
fiercely individual convic- 
tions batters himself to 
pieces against the stone 
wall of things as they are, 
embittered but not cowed 
by his war experiences.” 
Oakland Tribune. , $2.75 





THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF INTELLIGENCE 
by Cecil Williams 

A slow-motion picture 
of the sane mind in ac- 
tion. “. . . has brought 
the warmth of philosophy 
to his subject and illus- 
trated it with diagrams 
that illuminate the text. . . 


The approach is orig- 
inal...” Hamilton (Ont.) 
Spectator. $2.50 


ATOMIC TOWN 
by Nelson W. Hope 

A humorous story with 
an undercurrent of seri- 
ousness that brings home 
the tremendous influence 
of the Atomic Age upon 
modern man of every 
type. Adds up to an ex- 
citing reading experience. 
Illus. by William L. Bar- 
nett. $3.00 


I WANTED TO DIE 
by Rose Chapman 
This is the deeply stir- 
ring tale of a woman's 
life—her happiness and 
her sorrow. Running 
throughout is the atmo- 
sphere of New York. 
$2.50 


COLLECTED POEMS 
by Mary L. Stuteville 
Varied subjects treated 
with grace and ease. 
$2.00 





BITE OF THE AX 
by Francis F. Bowman 


An engrossing novel of 
a complex man and of the 
industry which was a part 
of him. $3.00 


HIT THE SILK! 
by Talmadge P. Callison 


Reveals the fears and 


doubts common to ll 
men who have gone to 
war. $2.50 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF TWO MICE 


by Louise L. Brown 
Every child will take 


Tubby and Squeaky to his 
heart. Illus. $2.00 


THROUGH THE 
MOON GATE 


by Alice Meyer 
Charming stories for 
children; set in Orient. 
Illus. $2.00 


TOWARD AN 
EDUCATION 
by Margaret Foglesong 
Ingram 

An absorbing work in 
the best tradition of auto- 
biography. $3.50 


20% library discount; returns our label fully protected. 
Display material available on request. 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


MATH REFERENCE 
ror HOME ano SHOP 


HANDBOOK OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


by Edward E. Grazda and 
Martin E. Jansson 


Here is a handbook that puts accurate 
mathematical methods at the instant dis- 
posal of the user in the home, in the shop, 
or in business. This enlarged third edition 
contains new chapters on electronics, ven- 
tilating and air gre pone the latest 
painting, finishing and building materials 
as well as formulas, handy tables and 
representative sample problems that cover 
every need. It is equally complete in the 
mathematics of business and commerce 
and shows how to figure taxes, the best 
automobile purchase plans, check yields 
on securities as well as the best ways of 
paying off mortgages. Executed in a clear, 
simple way, this is a book that everyone 
should have in their home or business. 


1044 pages $7.50 
Order this book today trom: 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 











Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 

in Last 15 Years— 
} Proof Positive of 
+ MAGAFILE’s Un- 
! equaled Value for 
' 
‘ 





the Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
lets! Other uses too 


CAoapacece? > 


n 


Quick, folding assembly 


$9 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Fiat, 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec- 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must’’ for All 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 








Phe Magafile Company 
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Write For 
These 





A manual on gardening is available to any library 
on request to: Dena Shelby Diehl, National Coun- 
cil Radio and Television Chairman, 352 East Lex- 
ington Avenue, Danville, Kentucky. 


“Passport Librarianship,” a 12-page recruitment 
booklet, is available to librarians at 10c per single 
copy or $25 for 500 copies. Proceeds from sale of 
the booklet go toward a scholarship fund given by 
the Ohio Association of School Librarians. To 
order the publication, address F. Geneva Travis 
Librarian, University School Library, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 


i] 

“The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits,” 
Jean D. Grambs’ 23-page report on the conference 
held last June, has been published under the aus- 
pices of the National Book Committee. The pub- 
lication, which includes chapters on Reading in the 
Schools, Teachers and Reading, and Libraries and 
Lifetime Reading Habits, may be ordered from the 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, at 50c each, postpaid; or, in lots of five or 
more, at 20c each. Quantity prices on request. 


Of interest to librarians is the Studio Guild, 
which sends traveling exhibitions of art, without 
charge, to libraries, museums, galleries, universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools. There is a choice of 50 
different exhibitions available for 1955-1956. These 
range from state groups to one-man and combined 
shows and include water colors, oils, sculpture, and 
other art forms. Borrowing institution pays the 
cost of transportation from the preceding place of 
exhibit. For information, write to: Grace Pickett, 
Studio Guild, Redding, Connecticut. 


8 
Nora E. Beust’s School Library Standards, 1954, 
bulletin 1954, number 15 of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, is a 
43-page study which may be secured at 20 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 

ington 25, D.C. 
a 8 


Information on American Education Week, No- 
vember 6-12, 1955, its theme, daily topics, planning 
suggestions, and available materials, may be ob- 
tained by writing to: Ivan A. Booker, Assistant 
Director, Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The 1955 Newbery-Caldecott bookmarks, repro- 
ducing the Newbery and Caldecott seals and listing 
1954 and all previous winners, are now available. 
On stiff paper, 914” x 214”, the bookmarks are 
printed in red on yellow, and red on green and 
may be selected in one color or a combination. 
Prices are: 100 for $1; 500 for $4; 1,000 for $7.50. 
Send requests to the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53d St., New York 19. Please do not 
send stamps. 
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The ACRL Microcard Series announces the pub- 
lication of numbers 26-43 in the series. For a com- 
plete list of all titles available, address the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Press, Rochester 3, New York. 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 678) 

March 18. HERBERT TREADWELL WapeE, author, 
editor, publisher ; after an illness of seven weeks; in 
New Canaan, Connecticut; eighty-two. Mr. Wade 
was a past editor of the New International Ency- 
clopedia, the New International Year Book, the 
Engineering Index Manual, and had served in vari- 
ous editorial capacities on other publications. He 
was author of the recently completed A Massachu- 
setts Soldier in the Revolution. 


March 20. BERTRAND BROOKER, author, painter, 
newspaper man, advertising executive; in Toronto, 
Canada; sixty-seven. Among Mr. Brooker’s books 
are Think of The Earth and a Biblical novel, The 
Robber. 

March 21. HELEN VAN CLEAVE BLANKMEYER, 
author of children’s books; after a long illness; in 
Springfield, Illinois; sixty-nine. Mrs. Blankmeyer’s 
books include a rhymed version of the fairy tale, 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff,” and a history of San- 
gamon (Illinois) County. 

March 21. WALTER WHITE, executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; of a heart attack; in New York 
City; sixty-one. Mr. White, a lecturer and maga- 
zine contributor, was the author of five books, two 
of them novels. Titles include the autobiographical 
Man Called White, Rising Wind, and Rope and 
Faggot. 

March 28. Henry Jay Gay orp, founder and 
president of Gaylord Brothers, Inc., library supply 
house, Syracuse, New York. 

March 30. JosEPH PULITZER, editor and publisher 
of the St. Louis, Missouri, Post-Dispatch; of a rup- 
tured abdominal blood vessel; in St. Louis; seventy. 
President of the Pulitzer Publishing Company and a 
member of the Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes of 
the Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, Mr. Pulitzer was the son of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, founder of both the Post-Dispatch 
and the School of Journalism. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 684) 

Two and a half years ago I worked out a sched- 
ule for reading by the staff an hour a day. I thought 
it would be an answer to some of the back cover 
acquaintance we all had with most of our books. 
The system was not in operation a week when my 
diligent assistant started sneaking work in in place 
of the reading time and in two months or less, we 
had all given it up and gone back to our routine. 
I was puzzled and still am. All of us were readers, 
some ravenous, but none of us could stick with a 
system of reading on company time. 

No, I’m afraid it will have to be left to individ- 
ual choice. A reader will read even if he has no 
time and a nonreader won't under any circum- 
stances. Leo T. DInnan, Librarian 

Money Library 
Painesville, Ohio 
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“We are happy to be able to get 
Avalon books. .. They are a lifesaver 
to us.” —Miss Wilma Ingram, 
Scoft-Sebastian Regional Library, 
Greenwood, Ark. 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
RUNAWAY NURSE 





by Ethel Hamill ..............00000+...-. _ $2.50 
ROBERTA, LAB SECRETARY 

by Frances Dean Hancock ............ $2.50 
WHISPERING CANYON 

by Stunst “BROCE oie n.ss.. scence $2.50 
June 
PORTRAIT, WITH LOVE 

ay Penbes Soret ici actiisesssincraeoast $2.50 
JANE ARDEN, STUDENT NURSE 

by Kathleen Harris ...................00+ $2.50 
MONTANA ERMINE 

by Oscar J. Friemd ..........:c..se0s0000 $2.50 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 

















THE SAGA 
OF 
BODAHOLM 


By Mabel Anderson 


A gripping novel teeming with 
action and conflict. It has a super- 
abundance of love, kindness and 
sorrow. Cloth, $4.50 


BOUT 
WITH CANCER 


By Florence G. Robbins 


Here is the true story of one 
woman’s fears, feelings and heart- 
aches in her “Bout With Cancer.” 
An inspiring book with a message 
of hope. Cloth, $2.50 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20. 
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NEW BOOK 
Exploring 
Papier-Mache 


By Victoria Bedford Betts 


A here's-how book 
giving ideas and 
methods for making 
a host of exciting 
and useful things 
from papier-maché. 
A practical, yet stim- 
ulating guide for in- 
dividual and group 
activities—at home, 
school, camp, recre- 
ation centers, "Y" 
and scout groups, and many other areas 
where originality and three-dimensional 
design add interest. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


Gives design ideas, the materials, and tells how 
to make papier-maché forms—both solid and 
hollow. 


Concise, readable text and large illustrations. 


Many original drawings showing progressive steps 
and techniques. 


Material is classified to help organize programs. 


Activities are graded from beginner to adult 
interests. 


© Emphasis is on simplicity and practical usefulness. 


Specific items like these are covered: 


Holiday Programs Masks 
Plays Models 
Wall Displays Animal Forms 
Figure Construction Posters 
Games and Toys Dances 
Party Favors Design 


ne such details as hair, eyes, ears, and 
trimmings are also described and illustrated. 


15 Chapters—size 7% x 10!/.—fully illustrated, 


five in full color. 
$6.00 


Sent on approval 
April 1, 1955 


The Davis Press, Inc. 


Publishers 
7054 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Meetings 
Courses 
Workshops 


The Maryland Library Association will hold its 
spring meeting at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore on May 12-13. 


The spring conference of the New Jersey School 
Library Councils Association will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 19, at Convention Hall in Asbury Park. 


Librarians will focus attention and receive guid- 
ance on their individual library problems at the 
fourth annual library workshop at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, June 13-17. Participants will be 
invited to bring from their own libraries books 
which have offered cataloging difficulties, special 
book mending problems, and notes regarding spe- 
cial needs of their libraries. In addition, sessions 
will be held on storytelling, children’s literature, 
general book selection, reference sources, and audio- 
visual materials. One hour of university credit will 
be given to qualified registrants. 

For further information write to: Louane L 
Newsome, Librarian, Mathematics-Physics Library, 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


a 6 

Programs planned by the Kansas State Teachers 
College department of library science for the 1955 
summer session include a course conducted by J 
Frank Dobie (lecturing on the literature of the 
Southwest) and John Neihardt (lecturing on the 
literature of the Plains) from June 20-July 1. 
Graduate students may earn 2 hours’ credit in li- 
brary science or in English. Tuition fees will total 
$11.50 for residents of Kansas and $21 for non- 
residents. 

Another special program is a noncredit reading 
materials conference (with no fee), which will be 
held from June 16-18. It will include the annual 
exhibit of the Kansas Bookmen’s Club. 

The college department of library science also 
will offer its usual program of instruction, includ- 
ing 3 courses in the fundamentals of librarianship, 
for those wishing to attend regular summer ses- 
sions. Students may enroll for 6, 8, or 12 hours’ 
credit. 

For information, address Orville L. Eaton, Head, 
Department of Library Science, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

BS 8 

The School of Education of the University of 
Oregon in Eugene announces library training 
classes to be offered during the summer of 1955: 
Elementary Bibliography and Reference Materials, 
School Library Administration, Books and Related 
Materials for Young People, Reading and Confer- 
ence, Cataloging and Classification. All courses 
will run for the full eight weeks (June 20-August 
13), will meet five hours a week, and give 4 quar- 
ter hours of credit (Reading and Conference, 3 
hours). Courses have been planned so that a school 
librarian may enroll for 12 hours of work as a be- 
ginner, or for at least 7 hours of advanced work. 

(Continued on page 690) 
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a “The Taste of Our Time” series 
FRA ANGELICO 


| Text by Jean Charles Argan 
Commemorating the 500th anniver- 
sary of his birth, this book reveals 
Fra Angelico as a devout monk who 
was above all a superb artist. 
52 reproductions in full color ary iy 








“The Taste of Our Time” series 
IMPRESSIONISM 


2 Volumes 
Text by Jean Leymarie 


Tracing the birth, growth and decline 
of Impressionism, these two volumes 
provide a coherent, over-all picture 
of the movement that sowed the 
seeds of all Modern Art. 


115 color reproductions 


$4.95 


each 


“The Great Centuries of Painting’ series 


PREHISTORIC PAINTING 
LASCAUX OR THE BIRTH OF ART 
Text by Georges Bataille 
An incredible procession of prehis- 
toric animals form a frenzied caval- 
cade across the stone walls of the 
cave where some 20,000 years ago 


the Lascaux Cavemen created out of 
nothing a world of art. 


68 color reproductions 


May 1955 $16.50 





Ba 


COLLECTORS’ ITEM 
By arrangement with Editions du Livre of Monte-Carlo 
SKIRA, Inc. distributes 


PORTRAITS OF MATISSE 


A collection of 93 famous portraits by Matisse, 
selected for this book by the artist 


33 full color plates 
60 black and white illustrations 
One original lithograph 


$30.00 
LIMITED EDITION, 500 NUMBERED COPIES 
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Do You Know? 


That the finest finish for wood library 
equipment is the application of hot lacquer? 


Bro-Dart’s library furniture and equip- 
ment is finished by the application of one 
coat of stain, one coat of lacquer-sealer, and 
TWO coats of hot lacquer. Each coat of 
hot lacquer is equal to two coats of lacquer 
applied cold. 


After the final coat of hot lacquer, the 
finish is hand-rubbed with pumice and oil 
to secure a dull flat finish, so important in 
library equipment. The finish eliminates the 
glare and reflection usually caused by “high- 
polish” finishes such as is usually found in 
commercial or household furniture. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


* Paid Advertisement 








ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER®* jackets. 
May titles, ready late April, $2.50 each: 


STORMY VOYAGE by Virginia E. Beck 
How can a youthful heiress make sure that a 
man loves her and not her money? Here's how 
one girl found out. 


CRY OF THE WILD GOOSE 
by Joan Garrison 
Hope's thousand acres of mountain and river 
were a heritage she would defend against any 
intruders—even doctors who planned to build a 
rest home on the land. 


THE SHADY LANE by Warren Howard 
A thrilling romance of love today and yester- 
day, set on the Eastern Shore of Maryland— 
which this popular writer has made. his own. 


FRONTIER RENEGADE by Chuck Stanley 
A drowning man who can't remember his name 
or his past . . . and, in his pocket, papers that 
prove him to be a Missouri River pirate! 

WINCHESTER WAGES by Lee Floren 
Ever watch a gallows being built to hang you? 
This is the story of two men who did—and sur- 
vived! 

THE CASE OF THE EBONY QUEEN 

by Cleo Adkins 

A private investigator goes to a house party as 
bedyquaré for one of the guests—and changes 
jobs fast when someone else is murdered. 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 688) 


Library courses at the University of Nevada at 
Reno will be given in three sessions this summer. 
A two-week workshop for teachers on problems of 
library use will be conducted from June 13-24. 
Courses in children’s and young people’s literature 
will be given in the six-week session June 27- 
August 5, and a special two-week course in organi- 
zation of library materials will be taught August 
8-19. 

Information may be obtained from Dr. Garold 
B. Holstine, Dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno; or from Joseph F, Shubert, 
Reference Librarian, Nevada State Library, Carson 


City. 
a 68 

Three summer institutes will be offered by The 
American University School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs: the second Institute on Records 
Management, June 20-July 1; the first (advanced ) 
Institute on the Preservation of Archives, July 5- 
16; and the sixth annual Institute of Genealogical 
Research, June 20-July 8. Participants may register 
at a special combined rate of $90 for the first two 
institutes, or at a $50 tuition fee for any individual 
institute. Application must be made by May 16. 
For information and application blanks for the first 
two institutes, address: Director of Institutes, The 
American University, School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs, 1901 F Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Correspondence about the institute on genea- 
logical research should be addressed to the office 
of the dean. 

Ss 68 


A Law Librarians’ Institute will be held at 
Northwestern University School of Law, in co- 
operation with both the American and the Chicago 
Association of Law Libraries, June 28-July 2. Sec- 
tions will include Introduction to Cataloging, Ad 
vanced Cataloging, Book Selection, Order Work 
Procedure, Continuations, Physical Arrangement. 
Fee varies with attendance, with payment before 
May 31 necessary in order to receive the syllabi in 
advance. For information, write: School of Law 
Library, Northwestern University, 357 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


“Human Relations in this Era of Change” will 
be the theme of a conference to be held by the Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress in cooperation 
with the Foreign Policy Association, July 1-15 at 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 
The conference will be open to men and women 
from a variety of organizations that influence public 
opinion on current economic and political issues. 
Detailed programs and information about fees and 
scholarships may be obtained from Dorothy P. Hill, 
14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


The University of Illinois Library School will 
sponsor a second Map Workshop July 11-22, in- 
cluding lectures and discussions on the reading, 
history, bibliography, classification, cataloging, and 
use of maps, atlases, and aerial photographs. The 
workshop will be a noncredit course for librarians, 
geographers, and others who have the responsibility 
for organizing and supervising a map collection. 
Advance registration ($20) should be made by 
June 15. Further information can be secured by 
writing the Associate Director, University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

(Comtinued on page 693) 
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STYLING 


These two new Gaylord items of 
contemporary design combine 
beauty and top utility. Roomy and 
sturdy, they're made of selected 
solid maple. Choose from three 
distinctive finishes to harmonize 
with your surroundings: 





#700 — Light Maple 
#800 — Mellow Maple 


#900 — Light Oak Finish on 
Maple 














DICTIONARY STAND #643: 2 
shelves, holds dictionary and 
other volumes for easy refer- 
ence. 41” high in front, 43” at 
rear — 14” deep — 24” wide. 


MAGAZINE RACK +641: 6 shelves, dis- 
play 20-25 magazines. 41/2” high — 
36%” wide — 17” deep. 


























LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF. 











Voted One of the 
TOP TEN 
Reference Books 
of 
1954 


Occupational Literature: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


by Gertrude Forrester 467 pp. 6" x 9Y," 1954 $5.00 


Voted one of the top ten reference books of 1954 
by Louis Shores’ committee of reference librarians. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


RED SCARE: A Study in National 
Hysteria, 1919-1920 


By Robert K. Murray. A dramatic ac- 
count of the wave of fear that swept the 
United States after World War I. “This 
might, with substitution of some names, 
be placed in the contemporary scene. . . 
Do we ever learn from history?” 

—Virginia Kirkus. Illustrated. $4.75 


THE NATION AND THE STATES, 
RIVALS OR PARTNERS? 


By William Anderson. Are the states 
losing their self-government? Are fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the states a boon 
or a bane? Is big government too big? 
What about overiapping taxes, and the 
states’ rights arguments? Here are 
sane answers in an authoritative dis- 
cussion by a member of the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. $3.75 


MASTERWORKS OF THE 
ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE: 
A Guide For Listeners 


By Donald N. Ferguson. Commentary 
on the most important symphonies, over- 
lures and concertos. $7.50 


PRISON, PROBATION, OR 
PAROLE? 


By Paul W. Keve. “Behind-the-crime” 
accounts of 300 actual cases which the 
author handled as a probation and 
parole officer. $3.75 





MINNESOTA PRESS 


VIKING TIMES TO MODERN 
By Eric W. Fleisher and Jorgen Wei- 


bull. Two young historians, one Swed- 
ish, one American, have collaborated 
in this popular account of Swedish- 
American relations, Swedish settiement 
and exploration in America, and trade 
between the two countries. Profusely 
illustrated. $4.50 


EDUCATING WOMEN FOR A 
CHANGING WORLD 


By Kate Hevner Mueller. Out of her 
rich experience as a dean of women 
and personnel consultant, Mrs. Mueller 
presents cogent suggestions for the kind 
of higher education that will better pre- 
pare women for the varied roles the 
future will demand of them. $4.75 


THE DOCTORS MAYO 


By Helen Clapesattle. A new condensed 
version of this popular biography which 
has been a bestseller for many years. 


$4.75 


THE DAY OF THE CATTLEMAN 


By Ernest S. Osgood. This work, out 
of print for some years, is back in re- 
sponse to many requests. J. Frank Dobie 
says: “I am delighted Osgood’s book is 
being reissued. It is meaty, readable, 
balanced, and just, and it contains much 
material not in other books.” $4.50 


The University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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(Continued from page 690) 
Mae Graham, Maryland Supervisor of School 
and Children’s Libraries, will direct a two-day work 


conference at West Virginia University July 15-16 | 


under the sponsorship of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the department of library science. 
School librarians of Maryland and adjoining states 
are welcome. 


| 
“TV and Books, Children and Youth,” a talk by 


Frances Lander Spain, New York Public Library | 


Superintendent of Work with Young People, will 
be a feature—sponsored by the School Librarians 
Section of the New York Library Association—of 


Syracuse University’s Educators’ Day on July 21., 


Other events will include the annual Street lecture, 
combined book exhibit, and open house-tea. 


‘e 

The third annual School Library Workshop of 
the University of Michigan's Department of Library 
Science will be held August 1-12 at the University 
High School Library on the University campus. 
Nonbook materials and techniques in elementary 
and high-school libraries will receive emphasis this 
year, The two-week program will carry 2 hours’ 
graduate credit in library science and may be elected 
by both teachers and librarians who have had some 
experience and training and who expect to have 
responsibility for school library service and use. If 
the workshop is not included in a student's regular 
summer program, the tuition fee is $25 for Michi- 
gan residents and $30 for nonresidents. Since en- 
rollment is limited, prospective participants should 
write well in advance to the Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


The full program of studies leading to the master 
of librarianship degree is now available to summer 
quarter students at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. The basic required courses for the degree 
are given every summer and continuation of these 
courses in alternate summers. All of the courses in 
the area of school librarianship and in library work 
with children will be offered this summer. For a 
Summer Quarter Bulletin, write the Director, 
School of Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5. 


The Minnesota Library Association's annual con- 
ference will be held in Rochester, Minnesota, at the 
Kahler Hotel on September 29, 30, and October 1. 


The annual conference of the Missouri Library 
Association will be held on October 6-8 at the 
Hotel Robidoux, St. Joseph. 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi Library 
Association will be held on October 20-22 at the 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 


The South Carolina Library Association will 
meet in Columbia, South Carolina, on Friday and 
Saturday, October 28-29, Headquarters for the con- 
ference will be the Columbia Hotel. 

Current officers of the association are: 
PRESIDENT—Nancy Burge, Library Science Department, 
School of Education, University of South Carolina. 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Robert C, Tucker, 

librarian, Furman University Library 
SECRETARY—Mary Grey Withers, Jibrarian, 

Junior High School, Columbia 
TREASURER—Charles Stow, /ibrarian, 

Library 


Wardlaw 


Greenville Public 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN 
SMALL QUANTITIES! 
> 
“Wade-to- 
Your-Onder® 


MULTIPLE COPY BOOK 
ORDER FORMS 





Fits the Budget... 

of the small and medium sized 
libraries. You no longer have to 
order in excessive quantities. Now 
you can order a few thousand; and 
at a reasonable price, too! 


> Adjusted to Your Book 


aVICE . ee 


*S @ ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. . «> 


Ordering Routines. 

You don’t have to change your ways 
to fit a form. Demco’s Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms are tailored to 
your specifications. 


Saves You Time and Money. 
These order forms save you three or 
more typing operations. You just 
can’t afford to pass up this time 
saving idea. 


WRiTE OUR MADISON OFFICE 
FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


oot @ SERVICE. ..ON © THE @ Do, 


" 3D1AUIS @¢ 100 ¢ 3HL @e NO *** 331ANRS © 


° ie ‘ 
Qe 3HL e NO JDIAUIS © 100 © FHL @e NO * * 3DIAUIS © 100 « 3HL © NO ** 
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A History of the Crusades 


Editor-in-Chief KENNETH M. SETTON 


Columbia University 


After eight years of planning and research, the first of five volumes 
is now ready for publication. Much credit must be given to the late 
Professor John L. La Monte who gave the project its vast momen- 
tum. The book contains 649 pages, 19 chapters, 3 illustrations, 14 
maps in 2 colors and a complete gazetteer. It has been printed in 
monotype in Germany and bound in raw linen there. The size is 
7 x 10 inches. Publication will be May 16, 1955. Price, $12.00. 


VOLUME I 
THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


Editor—Marshall W. Baldwin, New York University 


Contributors: Harry W. Hazard, Sidney Painter, Benjamin 
Wheeler, Hilmar Krueger, Robert Lopez, Steven 
Runciman, H. A. R. Gibb, Bernard Lewis, Claude 
Cahen, Peter Charanis, Frederic Duncalf, James Lea 
Cate, Harold S. Fink, Robert L. Nicholson, Virginia 
G. Berry. 


Other volumes 


Il. THE LATER CRUSADES, 1189-1311 
Editor, Robert Lee Wolf, Harvard University 


Ill. THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
Editor, Harry W. Hazard, Princeton University 


IV. CIVILIZATION AND INSTITUTIONS 
Editor, Jeremiah O’Sullivan, Fordham University 


V. INFLUENCE AND CONSEQUENCES, with Genealogies 
and Bibliography. 
Editor, Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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e “One of the best in a series that in the main has managed to sidestep the obvious and 
pick incidents in our national growth that have not been squeezed dry. A bit of true 
history.’—ViRGINIA KIRKUS 


e “Carl Carmer has written an outstanding story based on historical facts in Rebellion 
at Quaker Hill.”,—Liprary JOURNAL 


e Listed in the ALA BOOKLIST. 


Rebellion at Quaker Hill 


A Story of the First Rent War. By Carl Carmer. Illustrated by Harve Stein. 
A Winetin Aventure Book .... . tc ere 4 oS elie ee $1.75 






These two recent Winston Adventure Books were written by the editor 
and consulting editor of that widely acclaimed series. Both have pro- 
duced fresh and fascinating stories based on little-known, but vitally 


e “Will attract readers from grade 5 through junior high. Striking illustrations by 


Alexander Key. Recommended.” —LiBpRARY JOURNAL 
e “Sturdy idealism in a regional setting.” — VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


Ladd of Big Swamp 


A Story of the Okefenokee Settlement. By Cecile Matschat. Illustrated by Alexander 
ee ee arr ee ee cov: S278 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA 


important incidents from American history. 











MARADOR 
PLASTIC 
BINDERS 


protect magazines beautifully 


Clear Vinyl Covers, cardboard-thick, offer full 
visibility and years of magazine protection with 
security. Available in rigid front and back, flexible 
front with rigid back and flexible front and back. 
Marador Binders are non-flammable, fungus and 
moisture resistant, will not peel or get dog-eared. 
All-electronically bonded, no tape, no adhesive used. 
Interchangeable and easy to operate. Marador 
Binders are beautiful as well as practical. Used by 
libraries from coast to coast. 


Write for further information 






ANNOUNCING 
VINYL RING BINDERS 


Now, a complete line of Marador MARADOR CORPORATION 


Vinyl Ring and Memo Binders in all ; 
seanderd sizes. Write for information. 1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW GUIDE 


AVAILABLE 
NOW ... 


Published by 


The National 
Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 





Designed to serve as a trade-in and specification guide to all 
makes and models of 16mm projectors manufactured since 1923. 


Complete Description of more than 365 models of 16mm motion 
picture projectors including: 16mm sound projectors, 16mm op- 
tical/magnetic sound projectors, 16mm carbon arc projectors and 
16mm silent projectors. 


Specifications for each model including: manufacturing date, 
list price, serial number, lens, lamp, reel capacity, rewind informa- 
tion and availability of parts. 


Handy-to-use Tables including: Serial Number Index, Projec- 
tion Lamp Table, Exciter Lamp Table, Lamp Nomenclature Chart, 
Screen Size Table for 16mm and 35mm Projectors, Trouble Chart 
for 16mm Projectors and Manufacturers’ names and addresses. 


Order your copies of this new 120 page NAVA Bluebook 
now. ... Convenient 81x11 inch size, soft cover and plastic bound. 
Prices are $4.00 per copy; $3.50 if check enclosed with order. 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
2540 EASTWOOD AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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ONE OF THE TOP TEN REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1954* 
New Serial Titles 


© Continues the Union List of Serials in a current and expanded form 


© Prepared under the sponsorship of the Joint Committee on the Union 
List of Serials 


© Published monthly with self-cumulating annuals 


1954 cumulative annual 
announced for publication early this spring 





Subscription rates 


Monthly issues and cumulative annual $40 
Cumulative annual only $25 


Sold by Card Division 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington 25, D.C. 


*Library Journal, Jan. 1, 1955 

















Books... and Sewwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 

We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


E. Ontario § 
A. Cc. McClurg & Co. china 11. Iilinole 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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It’s Here! 


The 1955 edition of 
Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia arrived 
with the robins, meadow larks, and daffodils. 
Like these welcome harbingers of spring, this 
new edition was well worth waiting for. 





@X Statistically, this is the box score: Articles added 
eo < or rewritten, 158; Articles revised, 574; New 
illustrations in color, 153; New illustrations in black 
and white, 961; New maps, 91 (including 48 
state maps in full color); Pages added to encyclopedia, 188. 


> 4 


Among the new major articles are Painting (50 pages with 67 famous 
paintings reproduced in full glowing color)—Sculpture—Citizenship. 
Articles with high reading interest include those on Bands, Names, 
Rome, and Japan. Especially useful for reference purposes are the 
up-to-date articles on Taxation, Insurance, and Labor. 


yy 


The story of this edition is too long to tell here. 

We invite you to write for your copy of the free 24-page booklet 
High Lights of the 1955 Edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia—The Story of One Year’s Program of 

Continuous Building. 


Please do examine for yourself Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia for 1955. 


FE. COMPTON & COMPANY 4 
coke WAs 
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Management Improvement Program 
Pays Dividends 


ANNUAL SAVINGS IN THE D. C. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ESTIMATED AT $267,000 


By Harry N. Peterson 


T= D. C. PUBLIC LIBRARY management 

improvement program was inaugurated 
in the fall of 1947. Since that time it has 
been a basic factor in the administration of 
the services. The purpose of this program is 
to obtain the best possible return on the tax 
dollar invested in the public library. To this 
end every effbrt is made to improve service, 
increase efficiency, eliminate waste, and re- 
duce costs. The search for better methods, 
improved practices, and effective procedures 
is a continuous one. 

The success of the program is indicated by 
the fact that by June 30, 1954 the equivalent 
of 89 positions had been saved. At an aver- 
age salary of $3,000, this represents an esti- 
mated annual saving of $267,000. This sav- 
ing is in operations only; it does not include 
actual or potential savings resulting from 
changes in building design and the revised 
branch program. As might be expected there 
has been a great deal of interest in the DCPL 
management improvement program, not only 
on the part of the Board of Library Trustees, 
the D. C. Commissioners, and other district 
officials, but also on the part of the Congres- 
sional committees on appropriations. 

Since few public libraries have enough 
money, the management methods used in the 





Harry Peterson is Librarian of the Public Library, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


MAY 1955 


D. C. Public Library may be of interest to 
others. In fact, faced with growing demands 
for services many librarians find their funds 
wholly inadequate. As pointed out by Ralph 
R. Shaw, there are only two solutions to this 
problem: 

One is to get more money. The other is to do 
all the work that can be done by applying the prin- 
ciples of scientific management to effect most effi- 
cient utilization of the money and manpower al- 
ready at your disposal.’ 


Perhaps I should note that the DCPL man- 
agement improvement program was not set 
up by a team of management consultants; nor 
is it the result of a survey by efficiency experts. 
It is more the product of constructive think- 
ing than scientific training or innate skill. 

Just what is management improvement ? 
John D. Millett offers a definition, or perhaps 
it should be cailed an explanation, in his 
Management in the Public Service: 

In one sense, management improvement is an 
essential part of budgeting since increasing produc- 
tivity permits increased service or some economy in 
the requirements for personnel and other operating 
resources. In still a broader sense, however, a man- 
agement improvement program means primarily an 
alert and sensitive management continually con- 
cerned to improve its activities. Whenever an ad- 
ministrator and his staff become convinced that 
everything is perfect in their particular adminis- 
trative agency, one can be fairly sure that a period 
of stagnation has begun to set in. Management 
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needs to strive constantly to do all administrative 
work better.’ 

Basic to the whole DCPL program is the con- 
viction that it is necessary to achieve the high- 
est degree of efficiency possible. As Baldwin 
and Marcus pointed out, 

Efficiency is merely the utilization of the most di- 
rect and simplest means by which desired ends are 
obtained, all unnecessary motions eliminated, and 
wasted effort, time, and material avoided.* 

But we also believe with William C. Red- 
field, former Secretary of Commerce, that 
Efficiency means keen self-criticism. It means to go 
out... and find nothing that is sacred or fixed. . . . 
It means the dropping of tradition, the forgetting 
of ghosts, the questioning of everything. 

Since there can be little progress if a ques- 
tioning attitude is lacking, every effort has 
been made to develop such an attitude on 
the part of al] members of the DCPL staff. 


Scope of DCPL Program 


The scope of the program is broad, cover- 
ing such matters as administrative reorgani- 
zation, the improvement of existing services, 
and the development of new ones. Maurice 
F. Tauber recently called attention to the fact 
that the D. C. Public Library employs the 
following techniques and methods in review- 
ing operational problems: 

Staff conferences and meetings, periodic and spe- 
cial reports, budgetary control, special studies and 
surveys, spot checks, statistical sampling, time stud- 
ies and workload surveys, pooling and centraliza- 
tion, rotation of staff, orientation of new staff mem- 
bers, consultation with authorities outside of the 
Library (including visits), staff attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings and seminars, study of mechani- 
cal and technological processes, issuance of bulle- 
tins to the staff, review and analysis of staff opera- 
tions, maintaining staff reference collection of Li- 
brary and management literature, forms analysis, 
and staff questionnaires. 


Basic Ste ps 


Clarification of Objectives. While the 
DCPL management improvement program 
involves the use of a great variety of devices, 
the procedures followed fall into a pattern. 
The first and most important step in initiating 
an operational savings program is to clarify 
objectives. It is impossible for any organi- 
zation, including a public library, to operate 
efficiently if there is any confusion regarding 
its goals. These may be stated in general 
terms, but should nevertheless be clear-cut. 
The important thing is that such a statement 
be made. If this is not done the library will 
have no means of evaluating its program and 
determining the validity of its services. It 
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should be noted that it is relatively easy for 
a public library, like any other agency, to 
become engaged in activities which are not 
its proper function. Like Leacock’s horse- 
man, it could ride off in all directions. A 
statement of objectives helps avoid such a 
development. 

Reviewing Organization. It is necessary to 
examine the organization to make sure it is 
geared to the objectives. If the basic organi- 
zational structure is unsound, effective public 
service is difficult if not impossible to achieve. 
To quote E. W. and John McDiarmid, 

No Library can function efficiently unless it has a 
well-planned organization, and its management pro- 


cedures function smoothly and efficiently. If this is 
not the case the entire program suffers.° 


Incidentally, new conditions and changing 

perspectives require frequent review. If only 
for that reason it is a good idea to check up 
on an organizational structure and make 
necessary adjustments. As Baldwin and Mar- 
cus said, 
An organization or institution does not remain 
static. There is either progression and the develop- 
ment of evidence of growth and change, or there is 
retrogression. As a consequence, no chart, no mat- 
ter how carefully and thoughtfully prepared, can 
ever serve as a working plan for any long period 
of time. Nor can such a plan, once devised, relieve 
the administrator of the necessity for the constant 
study of his organization in actual day-by-day oper- 
ation. The personal element is the factor in any 
organization which must never be lost sight of. . . . 
Conditions themselves change; new functions and 
new personalities will frequently require readjust- 
ments in any organizational set-up which may be 
made." 


Organization by Function. The organiza- 
tion should be built around the main func- 
tions of the library, rather than around any 
individual or group of individuals. In other 
words, the ath: th of good business prac- 
tice should apply. The departments needed 
to accomplish the library objectives should be 
established and their scope clearly defined. 
Unnecessary activities should be eliminated. 
The operations of all departments should be 
joe sn coordinated to produce the best pos- 
sible service. There should, of course, be cen- 
tralized control but the number of staff mem- 
bers reporting directly to the librarian and 
key assistants should be limited.* 

In 1948, the DCPL headquarters staff was 
reorganized on a functional basis, along the 
lines suggested by Marshall E. Dimock in 
The Place of Organization in Institutional 
Development. This form of organization 
has been an important factor in the increased 
efficiency of our operations. During the seven 
years it has been in force the DCPL program 
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has been carried out effectively and with a 
minimum of overlapping effort. 

Whatever form of organization is decided 
upon, it should be as simple as the program 
permits, but should not be oversimplified to 
the point where work is not covered or as- 
pects of the service are neglected. It goes 
without saying that duties, responsibilities, 
and authority of all positions should be 
clearly stated, not only to the incumbents, 
but to the rest of the staff as well. Further- 
more, channels of authority and communica- 
tion should be established and announced to 
the staff. 

Establishing Controls. While the complete 
elimination of overlapping is desirable, it is 
sometimes difficult to accomplish in all areas. 
Certainly, unnecessary duplication of effort 
should be avoided. However, it is important 
that controls be established to make sure that 
the work is being done, that effective service 
is being rendered, and that tax money is 
expended wisely. The key control position 
in the DCPL is that of the administrative 
assistant and budget officer. However, there 
are many others. For instance, the coordina- 
tors of services to adults and services to chil- 
dren also exercise important control func- 
tions, particularly in the area of public serv- 
ice. Among other assignments they allot book 
funds, manage the whole process of book 
selection, and check and coordinate reference 
and advisory work. Such controls are neces- 
sary not only to make sure that a job is being 
done properly but to integrate the services 
and bring about uniformity where that is 
desirable. Without adequate controls the in- 
dividual agencies in a system may become 
isolated, and various operations carried on 
without reference to related aspects of the 
program. In other words, controls also help 
eliminate confusion. 

Once the objectives are defined and the 
organization is developed to accomplish those 
objectives, policies and practices should be 
examined to make sure that they further the 
library's goals. At this point the library is in 
a position to proceed with a management im- 
provement program. As a matter of fact, the 
chances are that it will now be well on its way. 


DCPL Ap proach 


Space will not permit a full discussion of 
all that has been done in the D. C, Public 
Library to increase efficiency and reduce costs, 
but it may be of interest to note a number of 
the actions taken. However, before doing so, 
I should like to stress the fact that there is 
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nothing a about the DCPL ap- 
proach. It is basically es simple. The most 
important factor involved is mental attitude. 
We're convinced that any job, no matter how 
well it is being done, can conceivably be done 
better; that any operation, however efficient, 
can possibly be accomplished more efficiently; 
that whatever the cost of a given service there 
may be ways of doing it for less. To have a 
successful management improvement program 
imagination is needed; imagination to recog- 
nize opportunities for improvement, and im- 
agination to find solutions to problems. 
Knowledge, judgment, and common sense 
are important. Faith, courage, patience, per- 
sistence, and hard work are all necessary, too. 
While techniques and procedures can be of 
assistance, they cannot substitute for these 
elements. It should perhaps also be men- 
tioned that ideas for savings are not worth 
much unless they are acted upon. What starts 
as an attitude should end in action. 

Job Analysis. One of the principal aids to 
effective personnel organization and adminis- 
tration, and therefore to management im- 
provement, is job analysis. The following 
definition is as good as any: 

Job analysis finds out what is to be done and 
determines the best methods of doing it . . . and 


the qualifications required of a worker to be able 
to do the work satisfactorily.” 


Job analysis offers an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether a given position is actually 
needed. If the analysis shows that a position 
is not necessary, it should of course be dis- 
continued and the incumbent given another 
assignment. However, analyses are less likely 
to reveal that positions should be dropped 
than that duties should be clarified or re- 
defined. This process often results in saving 
man-hours which combine to equal full-time 
positions. 

Job analyses assist in the standardization of 
jobs where the same work is involved. This 
strengthens the organization and therefore 
contributes to improved management. 

Job Descriptions. Job descriptions, like 
the so-called ‘‘job specifications” in business 
and industry, are in effect brief summaries 
of the information obtained by job analyses. 
These records can be a useful administrative 
tool. For instance, examining job descrip- 
tions sometimes leads to tightened organiza- 
tion. In the DCPL a comparison of job de- 
scriptions disclosed unnecessary duplication 
of effort. When such situations were cor- 
rected many man-hours were saved. 

Since a job description not only lists the 
duties and responsibilities of a given position 
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but also the qualifications needed, it is useful 
in selecting P licants for appointment to the 
staff and in filling vacancies as they occur. 


Appointment, Training, and Supervision 
of Staff. The effectiveness of a public library 
depends on people. No matter how worthy 
the objectives, how sound the organization, 
in the last analysis the staff members, indi- 
vidually and collectively, determine the suc- 
cess of the program. It therefore follows that 
the selection of applicarts for appointment, 
and the orientation, training, and supervision 
of staff members are vital considerations in 
management improvement. This is true in 
any organization, but it applies ‘particularly 
to the D. C. Public Library and other libraries 
which make every effort to promote from 
within. 

The opportunity for promotion within the 
organization in itself contributes toward man- 
agement improvement. It offers incentive, 
boosts morale, and encourages the staff to 
think creatively about the services. 


Rotation of Staff. The D. C. Public Li- 
brary, following the example of business and 
industry not to mention the federal govern- 
ment, established a staff rotation policy in 
1948. The purpose of this policy is to give 
staff members a chance to broaden their ex- 
perience and to equip themselves for promo- 
tion as openings occur. Rotation also results 
in greater flexibility of the staff; increased 
uniformity of practice, particularly though 
not exclusively in routine matters; and better 
coordination and cooperation. Among other 
benefits, rotation makes it much easier for 
substitutes to fill in during illness, vacations, 
and rush periods. But the rotation of assign- 
ments is not limited to the younger assistants; 
it is also effective in adding to the experience 
of other staff members. Through this means 
potential administrators can obtain a knowl- 
edge of the varied problems involved in their 
future positions. The benefits gained by 
transferring branch librarians are indicated 
by the comment of a key staff member who 
observed that “the person transferred to head 
a new agency both brings and receives a new 
point of view.” Another top administrator 
noted that “the change of branch librarians 
in several branches has in some cases brought 
to light conditions of the book collections 
and administrative procedures which need at- 
tention.” The implications so far as manage- 
ment improvement is concerned are self- 
evident. 


Staff Meetings. The D. C. Public Library 
has not had a general staff meeting since 
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1948. At that time it was estimated that one 
such session cost several hundred dollars in 
staff time and produced no results which 
could not be obtained from written reports. 
However, there are frequent meetings of 
smaller groups, such as the librarian’s weekly 
conference of key personnel; the meetings of 
the coordinators with staff members engaged 
in reference and advisory work—not to men- 
tion book selection committees; the monthly 
meetings of agency and department heads; 
and the monthly meetings of circulation desk 
supervisors. These sessions have not only 
served to keep the staff informed but have 
resulted in creative thinking about common 
problems. 


Reports to the Staff. The further down the 
line that creative thinking, planning, and 
economizing begin, the greater the chances 
of realizing substantial savings. It is neces- 
sary to overcome waste, whether of time, 
money, materials, supplies, or equipment, no 
matter where it occurs. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to keep a// members of the staff in- 
formed. In the DCPL this is done by dis- 
tributing administrative orders and notices; 
issuing monthly ‘The Librarian's Report to 
the Staff’; and publishing an informal “Staff 
Bulletin” from time to time. While the bul- 
letins cover a variety of subjects, most issues 
are devoted to aspects of administration—in- 
cluding the DCPL management improvement 
program. Among the titles are the follow- 
ing: The Questioning Attitude; Supervision 
in Libraries; Full Utilization of Manpower; 
and Making Work Better and Easier. 


Simplified Time Studies. In the DCPL 
simplified time studies are used to analyze 
operations for their validity and cost in man- 
hours; to bring to light any unnecessary over- 
lapping or duplication of effort; and to dis- 
cover what functions can be grouped in the 
interest of saving time or improving service. 


Schedules. Several years ago basic sched- 
ules were set up for the central library and 
the branches to make sure that the require- 
ments of the service were met and that all 
staff members were treated fairly. 

Summer vacations have been synchronized 
throughout the system since 1949. Under 
this plan most annual leave is taken in two- 
week multiples, beginning on Monday and 
ending on Saturday, during the vacation 
period. Provision is made for adjustments 
when needed. This arrangement provides for 
each individual's authorized vacation with a 
minimum of inconvenience to the library. 
Generally speaking, in agencies and depart- 
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ments of 5 or less there is no need for ab- 
sence of more than one person at a given 
time. In larger groups, vacations are stag- 
gered on the basis of the different tasks per- 
formed so that each work unit is never short 
more than one person at a given time. All 
vacation requests are studied by the personnel 
office to assure adequate coverage of the serv- 
ices. Where adjustments are necessary, the 
agency heads are consulted. This overall ap- 
proach to the handling of annual leave has 
resulted in better summer service generally, 
has reduced the need to hire summer substi- 
tutes, and has also made it possible to keep 
the Langston, Palisades, and Tenley branches 
open for the three weeks during the summer 
when they were formerly closed. 


Workload Studies. One of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the D. C. Public Library 
personnel office is the best possible utiliza- 
tion of staff. The study of branch workloads, 
which began late in 1947, is a continuous 
one. Its purpose is to assign personnel to the 
branches according to need. To accomplish 
this objective, yardsticks were established. 
While these are based on circulation, con- 
trols have been set up to avoid the artifi- 
cial stimulation of circulation through unbal- 
anced book selection, or by book selection 
practice that is contrary to the objectives of 
the public library. Cognizance is also taken 
of the reference and advisory requirements of 
individual agencies by the two coordinators, 
who actually schedule themselves for branch 
reference assignments at periodic intervals. 
Occupancy and attendance counts are also 
made of people using the agencies. 


The consolidation of the Southwest Branch, 
based on management studies, resulted in 
dramatic savings. This branch had been con- 
ceived as a large-size agency, and was staffed 
accordingly when it opened in 1941. The 
hours of public service for the adult depart- 
ment were 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday. Apparently the agency had not 
lived up to expectations, or else the workload 
had declined. In any event, by 1947 it was 
apparent that the branch was overstaffed and 
that more service was offered than the neigh- 
borhood required. Workload studies, occu- 
pancy counts, attendance counts, checks on 
reference and advisory work, and studies of 
comparative circulation costs indicated the 
need for corrective action. It was therefore 
decided that the adult reading room and the 
adult reference room should be consolidated 
on the north side of the first floor; and the 
children’s room, which previously occupied 
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the whole of the second floor, should be 
moved down to the vacated room. As a result 
of this change from a two-floor to a one-floor 
operation, five positions became available for 
transfer to other agencies and departments 
where workloads had increased. (Inciden- 
tally, the vacated second floor will be utilized 
by the schools division, thereby releasing 
space badly needed in the central library. ) 


Building Planning and Service Arrange- 
ments. An article such as this cannot give full 
consideration to the significance of building 
planning and the arrangement of services as 
factors in efficient and economical adminis- 
tration. At the same time this subject is too 
important in management improvement to 
ignore. At least a few examples should be 
given to show how building planning con- 
tributes to operational savings, not to men- 
tion public service improvements, in the 
DCPL. 

A very simple instance involved central 
library circulation and related activities. The 
circulation desk formerly was made up of 
three units (each approximately 14’ long), 
stretched end to end across the rear of the 
circulation lobby. One unit handled returned 
books, the middle section took care of regis- 
tration, and the third was used for the book 
charging function. Because of the physical 
arrangement, it was necessary to have a mini- 
mum of three people on duty at all times, 
one at each station. By eliminating the center 
section and creating two L-shaped enclosures, 
one to handle both charging and returned 
books, the other registration, it was possible 
to save one full position. 

Construction and operation expenditures 
can both be reduced by sound planning. As 
has been demonstrated in Washington, it 
costs considerably less not only to build but 
also to staff and operate a modern, open-plan, 
functional building than it does a traditional 
building, with a number of fixed partitions. 


Another illustration of the importance of 
building layout in personnel savings concerns 
the arrangement of subject divisions. The 
central library was formerly operated on a 
closed shelf basis, with a few open shelf divi- 
sions, such as art, music, and sociology. Past 
experience indicated that in order to main- 
tain a 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. public service schedule 
daily, Monday through Saturday, it was 


necessary to assign three professional people 


to each of these subject divisions. When the 
central library was reorganized on the open 
shelf subject divisional plan, it was at first 
assumed that it would be necessary to staff 
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each of the new subject divisions with three 
people. However, it was found that if two 
divisions in related subject areas were juxta- 
posed, and one staff member scheduled to 
supervise the combined divisions during the 
dull periods, five staff members could do the 
work which would otherwise require six." 

A more recent example serves to bring this 
kind of planning up to date. At the present 
time the west wing of the main floor of the 
central building is divided in two by a non- 
bearing wall. The north room is occupied by 
the literature division; the fiction division 
will be placed next door in the south room, 
in the near future, so that related materials 
will be juxtaposed. To have full coverage, 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M., each division will need 
three professional staff members, or a total 
of six people. However, if the wall is re- 
moved it will be possible to staff the two 
divisions with five people. While it will cost 
$2,000 to remove the wall, the elimination 
of the barrier will save over $3,000 a year. 
It is probably unnecessary to mention that 
present plans call for the removal of the 
wall. 

The most striking example of the impor- 
tance of effective planning is the actual re- 
organization of the DCPL central library 
from the closed shelf to the open shelf sub- 
ject divisional plan. The savings which re- 
sulted from this change were brought out in 
a letter Ralph Shaw wrote after visiting the 
then partially reorganized central building: 

The rearrangement effected seems to me to con- 
stitute a truly remarkable conquest over waste 
space. As you know I have for some twenty years 
been an exponent of the theory that sound library 
management is just as effective in providing addi- 
tional funds for library services as is increasing the 
budget. Viewed from the point of view of manage- 
ment your rearrangement of the old central build- 
ing has provided efficient and usable space that 


would have cost millions of dollars to achieve by 
new construction. 


Incidentally, these examples show that 
management improvement does not mean 
overworking the staff; on the contrary, it 
means making it possible to do more work 
with less effort in less time. 


Surveys and Studies. Surveys of various 
activities were helpful in finding ways and 
means of saving money. An outstanding ex- 
ample was the one made of the schools divi- 
sion. This study, which resulted in a change 
in the entire operation, covered the book col- 
lection, the organization of services, the 
ag layout, working conditions, files, 
orms, and records. After the reorganization 
of the division was completed, the profes- 
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sional and clerical staff (not including the 
truck driver, his assistant, and the pages) was 
reduced from 11 to 7, a 36 per cent reduc- 
tion. Later refinements made it possible for 
the division to handle a 30 per cent increase 
in workload (from 154,000 volumes sent out 
in 1949 to over 200,000 volumes in 1954) 
without adding to the staff. 

Another study concerned the problem of 
rebinding. For a number of reasons, a collec- 
tion of 60,000 volumes in need of rebinding 
had accumulated over the years in the prepa- 
rations department. A thorough study re- 
vealed the cause and cure of this situation, 
and corrective action was taken. The backlog 
of 60,000 volumes has since been eliminated 
and rebinding is now current. 


Centralization of Related Functions. Re- 
lated functions have been centralized in ordet 
to improve services, increase production, or 
reduce cost. Examples include the establish- 
ment of typing-clerical pools in the adminis- 
trative as som sre and in the central library. 
The book delivery and messenger service was 
centralized and placed under the supervision 
of the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. A duplicating unit was established 
and ali mimeographing, multigraphing, and 
other duplication processes, previously scat- 
tered, were brought together. Formerly it 
was the practice for the central library and 
branches to make their own posters and signs. 
and do all of their own exhibit work. This 
arrangement was ns gp in many ways: 
materials and supplies were wasted, but 
worse still, staff members who were trained 
as librarians had to sacrifice library work in 
order to do art work, lettering, and other 
things they were not, generally speaking, 
equipped to do. Art work for all agencies is 
now done by a professional artist, with high 
caliber results. Professional lettering is pro- 
duced on the Embosograf and the Multigraph 
machines. The Cutawl is used to cut out 
single or multiple copies of designs in a 
variety of materials. Thanks to these inno- 
vations, both the quality and quantity of art, 
poster, sign, and exhibit work have im- 
— The waste of supplies and materials 

as been eliminated. Most impozrtant of all, 
staff time has been saved for professional 
activities. 

One of the outstanding examples of cen- 
tralization, undertaken as part of the manage- 
ment improvement program, was the estab- 
lishment of union or centralized registration. 
Formerly each agency maintained its own 
separate registration of readers, which was 
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independent of the rest of the system. The 
centralization of registration naturally in- 
creased the workload at the central registra- 
tion desk but this was covered by savings 
made elsewhere. The principal gain, of 
course, has been the vast improvement in 
record keeping. 


Standardization of Equipment. The DCPL 
is now in process of standardizing all items 
of equipment which can be standardized. 
The lack of standardization is evident in 
many libraries, but the DCPL has had one 
problem that is unusual. In the past every 
time a new branch was erected, the installa- 
tion of shelving was made a part of the con- 
struction contract. As a result the shelving 
was different in each building. For that rea- 
son it was impossible to move shelving from 
one agency where the need for it had de- 
clined and install it in another agency where 
use had increased, as the different ty 
would not intermember. During the last few 
years, shelving (not to mention a number of 
other items of equipment) has been stand- 
ardized so that al units will intermember to 
take care of changing conditions. This prac- 
tice has resulted in better utilization of equip- 
ment. The whole matter of equipment stand- 
ardization is under continuous study in the 


DCPL. 


Analysis, Simplification, and Standardiza- 
tion of Forms. The study of forms with a 
view to simplification and standardization is 
also a continuous one. Space does not permit 
a full account of what has been done. How- 
ever, timesaving, simplified forms have been 
developed for several departments and divi- 
sions, such as acquisitions, schools, and circu- 
lation. Despite the progress that has been 
made, there are many opportunities for fur- 
ther improvements in this area. 


Questionnaires. From time to time ques- 
tionnaires are sent to members of the staff to 
get reactions and opinions concerning plans, 
programs, procedures, and practices. 


Use of Machines. The staff of the D. C. 
Public Library is very much interested in 
labor-saving machinery. However, thorough 
studies are made before funds are invested in 
new devices. 


The use of Audograph dictation equip- 
ment made it possible to replace secretaries 
with typing-clerical pools and thereby give 
service to more key people. 

Photographic duplicating equipment has 
saved the DCPL many dollars. Public librar- 
ies are always faced with the problem of what 
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to do about books that have been mutilated 
by carelessness or vandalism. This situation 
is bad enough when ordinary books are in- 
volved; it becomes very serious when readers 
mutilate important reference tools and rare 
or out-of-print titles. In the past it was the 

ractice in the DCPL to type missing pages. 

his a wre was fairly satisfactory with 
regard to books in English; however, foreign 
books offered complications, particularly 
when it came to transcribing missing pages 
in languages, such as Hebrew, using non- 
Roman alphabets. Illustrations were natur- 
ally difficult if not impossible to reproduce. 
Frequently they were ignored, but an effort 
was made to copy them when necessary. In 
any event, the old process was slow as it re- 
quired better-than-average typing ability and 
care in laying out the replacement pages. 
Furthermore, it was expensive. Studies made 
a few years ago revealed that it cost $1.27 to 
type a missing page, one side only. Now in- 
stead of typing, the DCPL uses two machines, 
the Apeco and the Contonra, to make photo- 
graphic reproductions. These devices have 
expedited the work and have cut the cost to 
about 21c¢ per double page, i.e., two sides. As 
a result of the use of photographic ig 
the preparations department will soon, for the 
first time in thirty-six years, clear up its back- 
log of mutilated books. 


The Multilith, Multigraph, Mimeograph, 
Embosograf, and Cutawl machines have re- 
duced operating costs. Among other things, 
the Multigraph machines are used to produce 
transaction cards for photographic charging; 
to make book cards and pockets where five 
or more copies of a single title are involved; 
to make shelf labels, public service schedules, 
and emergency signs. The Mimeograph ma- 
chines are used to make catalog cards, acqui- 
sitions department canvass slips for book 
orders, lists of books to be reclassified, min- 
utes of the Board of Library Trustees, 
monthly and special reports to the board and 
to the staff. The Multilith is used to make 
multiple copies of letters for correspondence 
regarding books and periodicals; bibliogra- 
phies; posters announcing story hours and 
other library functions. The work now done 
by Multilith, Multigraph, and Mimeograph 
was formerly done by typewriters or by hand 
—where it was done at all. 

The Cutawl is used to cut designs from 
various kinds of materials, such as cardboard, 
masonite, rubber, and plywood. The Em- 
bosograf is used in making signs, and letter- 
ing posters. The jobs now accomplished by 
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the Cutawl and the Embosograf previously 
had to be done by hand, or not at all. 

Photochargers are being installed in all 
DCPL agencies. The arguments in favor of 
this equipment need not be developed here; 
however, it should perhaps be noted that it 
has the advantage of speed and accuracy 
which photography affords. Since the charges 
can be read with the naked eye, there is no 
need to use an enlarger in preparing over- 
dues—a necessary step in the case of photo- 
graphic systems which reduce the charges so 
that they cannot be read except by means of 
an enlarger. Since the name and address of 
the borrower (as well as the author and title 
of the book charged against him) appear on 
the enaeietgtn it is unnecessary to look up 
the borrower's name in a numerical file when 
handling overdues. The elimination of the 
numerical file saves equipment, supplies, and 
the staff time previously spent in maintaining 
it and in looking up borrowers’ names. Aside 
from all other considerations, the Photo- 
charger sets the stage for the Photoclerk. 
Among other applications, this machine 
(coupled with the use of window envelopes) 
eliminates the need to type overdue notices. 

It will be seen from the program outlined 
above that in the DCPL management im- 
provement has been concerned with all as- 
pects of library administration, from the 
largest operation down to the smallest. In 
planning a building it is not considered 
enough merely to house the service and pro- 
vide necessary book storage and work space. 
A great deal of thought is given to the ar- 
rangement of the services so that they may be 
administered at the lowest possible cost. 
Effective building planning results in major 
service improvements and impressive person- 
nel savings. At the other end of the scale, 
there may be a minor change, perhaps a 
modification of a form or procedure which 
saves only a moment or two in each opera- 
tion. These can be important, too; for mo- 
ments saved accumulate into man-hours, and 
they in turn become positions which can be 
used either to relieve a heavy workload ot 
to extend the usefulness of the library. 


Computation of Savings 


It is possible to compute accurately the sav- 
ings made during the past seven years because 
careful records have 3004 kept. From 1947 
to 1952 a total of 70 positions included in 
previous budget requests had been saved, and 
the work for which they were intended ac- 
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complished without additional staff members 
to do the job. Nineteen other positions were 
dropped from subsequent budget requests be- 
tween 1952 and 1954 as ways were found to 
cover them under current appropriations. The 
six positions transferred to the bookmobile 
are an example. When the staff was increased 
from 3 to 9 it became possible to send the 
vehicle out every evening, Monday through 
Friday. As a result, the six positions previ- 
ously requested for this purpose were 
dropped from pars se budget requests. 
As previously noted, the total of 89 positions 
(at an average salary of $3,000) represents a 
saving of $267,000 annually. To be sure, 
this is a paper saving; nevertheless it is a real 
one, since the services for which the positions 
were needed are now actually being per- 
formed at no extra cost to the MM a 
In line with Ralph Shaw's observation, 
—_ earlier, Robert D. Leigh has stated 
that 
There are two ways of increasing the amount and 
quality of library services. One is to increase in- 
come. ... The second way is to make changes in 
library operations or management which would re- 
sult in more or better service with the same expen- 
diture of money. . . . Changes to produce more 
efficient operations in the library field are not so 
likely to reduce total expenditures as to enable 
library personnel, without additional expenditures, 
to provide more materials and services in larger 
variety to more people. We need to explore this 
route to library economy.” 
That is the course the DCPL has followed. 
As will be seen below, personnel and other 
savings resulting from the management im- 
provement program have been utilized to im- 
prove the services of the entire system. 


Utilization of Savings 


Catalog Department. In 1938 the D. C. 
Public Library system consisted of the cen- 
tral library and 11 branches, a total of 12 
agencies; in 1950 there were 16 agencies 
counting the bookmobile—an increase of 
33s per cent. In 1938 the collection con- 
sisted of 586,619 volumes; in 1950 the col- 
lection had expanded to 802,939 books—an 
increase of 37 per cent. In contrast, the au- 
thorized cataloging personnel had grown 
from 13 in 1938 to 14 in 1951—an increase 
of only 7% per cent in spite of the stagger- 
ing increase in workload. Therefore several 
positions saved elsewhere in the system as a 
result of improved management were trans- 
ferred to the catalog department. 

A project to reclassify the book collection 
from the Cutter system to the Dewey Deci- 
mal is now nearing completion. 
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Preparations mit, home A similar com- 
parison can be made for the preparations de- 
poregent: In 1931 the book collection num- 

red 371,880 volumes; as noted before, it 
consisted of 802,939 volumes in 1950—an 
increase of 116 per cent. In 1931, 3,937 
magazines were reinforced; in 1950 the total 
reached 12,030—an increase of 205 per cent. 
New acquisitions had grown from 46,538 in 
1931 to 69,880 in 1950—an increase of 50 
per cent. Contract binding had gone from 
10,366 in 1931 to 28,252 in 1950—an in- 
crease of 171 per cent. In 1931, 22,532 vol- 
umes were withdrawn; in 1950, 45,462 vol- 
umes were withdrawn — an increase of 101 
per cent. There were 8 people in the prepa- 
rations department in 1931 and in 1951 there 
were 13—an increase of only 62 per cent. 
Personnel saved in other places were trans- 
ferred to the preparations department to re- 
lieve the situation. 


Central Library. By reassigning the cen- 
tral library staff it was possible to man the 
subject divisions when the main library was 
reorganized on an open shelf subject divi- 
sional plan. However, other savings were 
used to open the young adult division and 
staff it 72 hours a week. 

The hours of the central library children’s 
room were extended from 54 to 72 a week 
in order to give better service to parents arid 
teachers, as well as to children. 


Branches. Three branches which were for- 
merly closed for three weeks during the sum- 
mer are now kept open all year. 

Public service schedules in other branches 
were increased up to as much as 28 hours a 
week because demands indicated a need for 
additional service. (Conversely, the hours of 
2 branches were reduced because service re- 
quirements declined.) 


Extension Department. All extension 
functions, including the schools division and 
bookmobile, were combined in a new organi- 
zational unit, making it possible to give in- 
creased service. 


Bookmobile. As noted earlier, the book- 
mobile staff was augmented in order to take 
care of a full schedule including service every 
night, Monday through Friday, and half a 
day on Saturday. 


Bibliographic Project. From the point of 
view of improved public service the biblio- 
graphic project has been one of the most im- 

rtant uses of saved staff time. General and 
subject bibliographies have been checked as 
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an aid in book selection. The book collection 
has been strengthened as a result and service 
thereby improved throughout the system. 


Educational Film Service. The DCPL edu- 
cational film service was inaugurated with 
time saved through management improve- 
ment. This program is now an important 
part of the public service. 


Records. Personnel savings made it pos- 
sible to circulate music, language, literature, 
dictation, and other records at the central li- 
brary. This service could not be rendered 
previously. 


In concluding this report on the D. C. Pub- 
lic Library management improvement pro- 
gram I should like to quote the following 
statement by Baldwin and Marcus: 


So long as the final test of an efficient method is 
the accomplishment of the end toward which the 
effort is directed, librarians have no reason to be 
ashamed of making efficiency their goal.” 
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PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Copies of this article brought its author approval 
and encouragement from official sources. Renah F. 
Camalier, commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, told Harry Peterson: You have done a mag- 
nificent job in the library itself, and the result of 
your genius in the field of management is reflected 
in the improved services to the people of Wash- 
ington. Senator Lister Hill wrote him, Let me 
commend you for your fine work to improve library 
services in the District and to achieve greater 
efficiency and economy in the use of library funds. 
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Suggestions to First Year College Librarians 
By Charles W. Sembower 


HE NEW HEAD LIBRARIAN of a small lib- 
eral arts college probably completes his 
“freshman” year ith the usual array of 
mingled emotions, but no matter whether he 
emerges as a tight-lipped cynic or a gusty 
optimist there is one fact of which we can be 
certain. He is, indeed, wiser for his one year 
experience. 

As I step on the threshold of my “‘sopho- 
more’’ year as head of the same small, mid- 
western college library in which I served my 
initial apprenticeship in the college library 
field, I feel moved to impart, while they are 
still fresh in my experience, certain rules and 
aren go of conduct for the edification of 

uture college librarians. 

One word of caution. While some of 
these rules may at first glance seem naive, 
remember that even a “sophomore’’ views 
things drastically differently from the way a 
“senior” does. 

Following this premise, first of all it seems 
important to advise the beginning college 
librarian to hit hard the ordering of books 
and materials. The professors will test your 
willingness to order for them. Many are so 
conditioned to budgetary roadblocks that they 
think they will have to argue for everything. 
Fool them. As long as their list of orders 
is not unreasonable, play along with them. 
Order first, and worry about the budget later. 
Take advantage of the fact, until you learn 
the ropes, that some will not use up their 
departmental library allotments as readily as 
others. Their lack of ordering will make up 
for the heavy orderers. 

Be prepared for the assaults of faculty 
members who want to take out books, which 
they recommended that the library purchase, 
before they are processed and ready to circu- 
late. They will do it every time. I would not 
recommend concealing new book arrivals. 
That will only make them more enticing. 
Simply set up a well greased system for keep- 
ing track of such books, since the memories 
of professors are very short about such things. 
Set up a “gone-but-not-forgotten’’ file. 

One member of the administration for 
whom you should break your neck is the busi- 
ness manager or comptroller. Cooperate with 
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him and his staff to the hilt. He can hurt 
your reputation as an administrator in a 
hurry. Complete assignments for him with 
dispatch. Do not even be a friendly opposi- 
tion to his wishes. Especially cooperate with 
him on the prompt disposition of invoices. 
Make him a friend and he will be glad to 
keep you informed of your inroads on the li- 
brary budget and to help you with reports. 

Take the library's operating manual seri- 
ously. It can be your best friend. If you do 
not find one, get the composition of one into 
motion at once. It is valuable in establishing 
routine and matters of policy while you are 
librarian, and it will be a means of establish- 
ing continuity in the library's operation when 
you leave. For positions where there is con- 
siderable turn-over of personnel, the operat- 
ing manual is a handy training device. Also, 
it is good for an in-service training program. 

The operating manual, during your first 
days, is an excellent silent teacher for you, 
and what you learn from it will cut down on 
the number of answers you will have to 
glean from old staff members. Make the 
writing of an operating manual a cooperative 
affair. Have each staff member write out 
what he does. One will do an especially nice 
job of writing, and his can be a model for 
the rest. 

One of your first acts should be to find out 
what reports are required. Make a checklist 
of the questions that will be thrown at you. 
Beside each question indicate if and where 
the information may be obtained and from 
whom. Then check on that person to make 
sure he is compiling the information. 

If you do not want the staff functions and 
operations to fall apart during the period in 
which you are getting acquainted, one of 
your first steps must be to assure your staff 
members that it is your desire that things 
continue to operate as they have been. One 
word will not be enough. You must continu- 
ally follow up on this. If you do not, you 
may find out one day to your horror that some 
staff member has allowed some very impor- 
tant function to lapse quietly on the theory 
that you may have other ideas. 


Staff members sometimes mistakenly think 
that you know that a certain function existed 


(Continued on page 717) 
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The Need for An Institute for Advanced 
Library Research 


By Harry Bach 


ig WE EXPECT LIBRARIANSHIP to cope with 

the ever multiplying and complex prob- 
lems, which we fully realize are facing it, we 
must admit that the present means of dealing 
with them are slow and inadequate. What 
librarianship really needs is an institute com- 
parable to the Princeton Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, namely an institute for ad- 
vanced library study. 

The institute for advanced library study 
would be located on the campus of one of our 
large universities. It would operate on a high 
academic plane and would admit students 
free on the basis of past achievement and the 
promise of future achievement. Candidates 
would select a problem or project of their 
own choosing whose difficulty would deter- 
mine their length of stay at the institute. The 
library resources of the institute, i.e. those of 
the university, would, of course, be made 
available to them. Upon the termination of 
their studies, candidates would not receive 
a degree or credit toward a degree. They 
would leave with the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have made a contribution toward 
the advancement of their profession, a con- 
tribution that without the institute would 
either not have been made or would have 
been delayed by years. 

If we ask ourselves what some of the 
problems are that need to be defined, studied, 
and solved, we immediately think of the ever 
more frightening growth of the public cata- 
log, the haphazard interpretation of the im- 
portance and potentialities of photoreproduc- 
tion, the sometimes hazy concepts of the 
function of library buildings, the unclear role 
of library associations, the slow progress in 
the direction of regional, national and inter- 
national cooperation. .. . If we stop to ascer- 
tain whether within the framework of the 
profession there exist agencies created for the 
purpose of examining these problems syste- 
matically, of giving librarianship a sense of 
direction, we have to admit that there are 
none. 

Library associations have given librarian- 
ship guidance, cohesion, and status, but they 
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have not given it vigorous leadership. Alice 
I. Bryan, in her recent study of the public 
librarian,* reports that not more than one- 
eighth of the librarians found membership in 
any of the library organizations very helpful 
professionally. She also reports the existence 
of poor communications between the leaders 
of the profession, who make policy, and the 
librarian in the field. It is apparent then that 
the librarian in the field is to a great extent 
self dependent. In other words, the profes- 
sion cannot rely on its associations i the 
push that it needs. 


On-the-job librarians are primarily, as the 
term indicates, on-the-job librarians, people 
usually too preoccupied with their own local 
duties to become deeply involved in problems 
national in scope. Miss Bryan reports that 
only 1 per cent of the 2,395 librarians in her 
sample have published professional books. 
Less than one-fifth of the group have pub- 
lished professional articles; almost one-half 
of those who have published articles have 
published only one. 

Library school faculty members are faced 
with the same situation. Their main respon- 
sibility goes to their teaching. Furthermore, 
library school faculty members generally lack 
the financial backing that is indispensable for 
the conduct of research on an advanced level. 
Only six of the thirty-four institutions polled 
by Robert D. Leigh + had any funds at all in 
their budgets for the support of research. 

First year library school students, by and 
large, are not sufficiently acquainted with li- 
brary problems to know that they exist. Can- 
didates for advanced degrees, on the other 
hand, while they may possess far greater 
knowledge, are too immersed in degree re- 
quirements to show proper perspective and to 
look at librarianship from an analytical point 
of view. 


A definite need exists, therefore, for an in- 
stitute for advanced library research. Such an 





* Alice I. Bryan, The Public Librarian, Report of the 
Public Library Inquiry, Columbia University Press, 1952. 


+ See his section on library education in: Alice I. Bryan, 
The Public Librarian, Report of the Public Library In- 
quiry, Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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Good Reading Is Hard to Find 


By Robert D. 


N ITS EFFORTS TO INSTILL IN ITS PATRONS 
a real and lasting interest in reading, the 
library is in many ways its own worst enemy. 
Just the vast numerical abundance of books is 
in itself discouraging to many potential read- 
ers. Contemplating tier upon tier of shelves 
crammed with identical looking, books is 
enough to dishearten the average person in his 
attempt to discover good literature. Searching 
the card catalog for ‘good reading” is equally 
discouraging. It is an unfortunate paradox 
that the very books librarians are trying to get 
people interested in, when placed in a library, 
tend to alienate the reader; and that the card 
catalog, which is used as a tool to bring 
reader and book together, may for some 
prove a barrier. 

The public library has long been conscious 
of its obligation to stimulate in-its patrons a 
lasting interest in good reading. It has con- 
ducted successful, if sporadic, campaigns 
to accomplish this. Great books discussion 
groups, the American Heritage program, tele- 
vision and radio shows, displays, booklists, 
book reviews, and personal reader guidance 
programs have all been successfully employed 
as stimulants to good reading. 

The college library, on the other hand, has 
done little to encourage the student to read on 
his own. The library is the place where he 
gets the books he is required to read. The 
reserve collection cannot be counted on to 
stimulate a desire for reading, and too often 
this is the only part of the library's book col- 
lection the student gets to see. The books that 
can excite a student enough to want more of 
the same are in the library, but certainly we 
are not really making them available. The 
student exerts little effort to hunt for these 
books, and the librarian in turn exerts little 
effort to bring them to the attention of the 
student. They are listed in the monthly list of 
acquisitions, perhaps displayed for a week, 
but then doomed to lose their individuality 
in a far corner of the stacks undiscovered by 
the student for whom that particular book 
might have meant the beginning of a real in- 
terest in reading. Why not concentrate some 
effort on bringing these books back to the 
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light of day occasionally? Special groups of 
books prominently and attractively displayed 
cannot fail to attract the attention of even the 
most casual library user. If just by chance we 
can get the right person to read the right book 
at the right psychological moment, something 
important is going to happen. In the college 
library we should do everything we can to 
encourage the conditions which would make 
such a chance meeting of reader and book not 
only possible, but probable. 


Remove Restrictions 


One method which can be used to make 
these books more accessible to students is to 
remove all circulation restrictions. Provide a 
collection of books that is expendable; books 
that are not cataloged, need not be signed for 
when taken from the library, and for which 
there are no due dates. If the books in this 
collection are read, it makes little difference 
what else happens to them. The presumption 
is, however, that they will be returned to the 
library when the reader is finished with them. 
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The library cannot be so philanthropic as to 
provide personal libraries for the entire stu- 
dent body. 

The University of Vermont Library has 
been experimenting with such a collection this 
fall—a self-service library from which stu- 
dents are urged to help themselves with no 
strings attached. A simple sign explains the 
policy of no signatures, no due date, request- 
ing only that the books be returned after they 
have been read and suggesting that students 
donate their own books to the collection. It 
seemed obvious that this should be a collec- 
tion of paperbound books which are inexpen- 
sive and truly expendable. From the large 
number of worth-while titles now published 
in paper editions, we selected those which we 
felt would be of real interest to the students 
and would, we hoped, encourage them to 
come back for more. Good modern fiction 
and good popular nonfiction were most often 
selected, although more scholarly works were 
not entirely neglected. Mysteries and west- 
erns were excluded, and in most cases the 
books selected did not appear elsewhere in 
the library, although I am not sure that these 
last limitations are valid. 

The library has so far invested $30.32 for 
the purchase of 104 paper bound books—an 
average of about 29 cents per book. Not all 
of the 104 were new, as some were purchased 
secondhand for a nickle each at a church 
bazaar. Faculty, staff, and student donations 
doubled the collection, so actually we had 200 
books at a per book cost of only 15 cents. I 
use the past tense in describing the collection 
because the student response was so over- 
whelming that 90 per cent of the books were 
taken during the first few days leaving the 
shelves with a decidedly bare look. We did 
not originally display the entire collection so 
there were a few books to fall back on to 
replenish the shelves. Books continued to 
depart, however, faster than they were re- 
turned, so that now less than 25 books are 
on the shelves. 


Quite possibly we needed a larger collec- 
tion to start with. Of course we expect to be 
continually adding to the collection as many 
of the books will never be returned and 
others will be worn out. However, students 
have responded rather well to the invitation 
to donate their own paperbounds to the col- 
lection and we will intensify our efforts to 
get more to follow suit. It is impossible to 
evaluate the effect of this experiment on the 
students themselves. We can be reasonably 
sure, however, that for a small cost we have 
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introduced good books to some students. who 
might not have otherwise learned of their 
existence. They took the books from the 
shelves because they wanted to read them— 
not because they had to. The books from 
which they chose were all worth while. 
Through this collection we called to their 
attention the scope of the paperback field and 
showed them that good literature in this 
format is not expensive to own. Improved 
public relations between student and library 
resulting from the lack of any restrictions in 
the use of these books is an important by- 
product of the experiment. 

When the college students’ use of the li- 
brary is limited to assigned readings from the 
reserve collection, plus a dash through the 
catalog, Readers’ Guide, and a few reference 
books to satisfy the requirements for a term 
paper, it is no wonder that any dormant in- 
terest in reading is quickly squelched. It is 
not surprising that the college graduate de- 
serts the printed page for the television 
screen. If he has not learned of the pleasures 
and profits of reading in college, then his 
needs will be easily satisfied by radio, tele- 
vision, magazine and newspaper. 


THE NEED FOR AN INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVANCED LIBRARY 
‘RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 709) 


institute would not be in competition with any 
of the graduate library schools. It would 
differ from them in that enrollees would be 
working independently in areas of their own 
choosing, unhampered by the customary 
school restrictions and responsibilities. Can- 
didates would be chosen upon application on 
the basis of the value of their past contribu- 
tion to the profession and on the basis of 
evidence of original capacity. The selected 
few, five to ten a year, attending on leaves of 
absence from their own institutions, would 
receive a monthly stipend of $200-$300 to 
cover their living and study expenses. How 
the institute would be financed and adminis- 
tered the writer frankly does not know. He 
would like to see the American Library As- 
sociation appoint a committee to study the 
proposal and come forth with recommenda- 
tions. Upon these recommendations the future 
of librarianship might very well hinge. 

The question before us is: Shall we revital- 
ize the profession, or shall we let it wilt? 
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A University Library Reappraises 
Its Holdings 


By Elizabeth O. Stone 


he SEPTEMBER 1949, a book reappraisal 

project was instituted in the Library of 
Southern Illinois University. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to — briefly the rea- 
sons for setting up such a project and the 
steps involved in carrying it out, and to make 
some brief comments on reappraisal, on fac- 
ulty response to such a program, on precau- 
tions to be taken, and on the advantages 
which accrue from the carrying out of such 
a project. 

Although it seems to be generally agreed 
that continuous reappraisal of a collection is 
necessary, it appears that few libraries carry 
out such a permanent program. Let me make 
clear at the outset of this paper that there is 
no disagreement here with the belief that not 
every library should discard. That depends 
upon its function. I am reminded here of 
the ire felt by Mr. Spofford when a Washing- 
ton journal proposed a “weeding out’ from 
the 183,000 volumes in the National Library 
in Washington because of the approaching 
need for additional space. A large university 
library is a repository of knowledge and 
would retain many books not wanted in a 
smaller institution. 


Why Weed? 


Weeding should result in a more func- 
tional collection. Costly and scarce shelf 
space is released. In 1947, K. D. Metcalf 
estimated that library construction costs 75c 
per volume for stack construction and an ad- 
ditional 5c per year per volume for light, 
heat, service, and interest on the money ex- 
pended for the materials. Weeding saves 
time not only in inventory, but when one is 
searching the shelves for needed material. 
Obsolete or misleading information may be 
used by the patron without his knowledge 
that new discoveries and improvements have 
been made. He may never realize there are 
more recent statistics or that the material is 
entirely outmoded. Material of this sort has 
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an undesirable effect on the interest and atti- 
tude of the alert student. Perhaps there is 
material unsuited to a college or university 
library which should be removed. 


Some quotations from the literature on 
weeding seem especially apt: 

It is indeed doubtful if the efficiency of most 
libraries would suffer if one-quarter of their present 
collections were weeded out. 

A librarian who buys and never weeds will have 
a library full of weeds.* 

Systematic weeding is one key to a good book 
collection of optimum size.* 

Discarding is one of the best ways of improving 
a collection. 

In maintaining a collection it is as important to 
withdraw old books as to add new ones.° 

It is a sign of a healthy condition of the book 
collection and a wise administration of the book 
fund when the library’s annual report reveals a 
fair correspondence between the number of new 
books regularly purchased and the number of books 
regularly discarded." 


The major purpose, then, in reappraising 
the book holdings is to have a live, working 
collection of maximum use to students and 
faculty and to save the expense of storage 
space for books which are not and will not 
be useful in the library. 


Why Librarians Hesitate 


Some librarians definitely do not believe in 
removing books from the library shelves, as 
they feel that those books which do not seem 
important today may prove valuable for re- 
search tomorrow. As stated above, there is 
no quarrel with this point of view for certain 
types of libraries. Aside from the reason just 
given, the other most compelling reasons for 
hesitancy in discarding probably are: fear of 
discarding the wrong titles and bringing the 





2 Drury, F. K. W., Book Selection, Chicago, American 
Library Lisacietion, 1930, pp. 54-55. 

3 Gosnell, C. F., ‘‘Systematic Weeding,” 
Research Libraries, v. 11, April 1950, p. 138. 

* Ibid., p. 138. 

5 Campbell, C. E., “‘Follow These Simple Rules in Dis 
carding Children’s Books, Library Journal, v. 72, June 15, 
1947,.p. 949. 

8 Ibid., p. 949. 

™ New York (State) University. Library Extension Divi 
sion. Care of the Book Collection: a Manual of Sugges: 
tion, Albany, The University of the State of New York 
Press, 1949, p. 3. 
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wrath of faculty or administration upon the 
librarian; fear that the library records will not 
show the expected increase in number of vol- 
umes; lack of time, personnel, and funds to 
carry through such a project; other duties 
which may be more demanding. It is prob- 
ably true that every librarian who has dis- 
carded extensively has at some time or an- 
other disposed of some valuable item, or an 
item which some faculty member considered 
valuable. Balanced against one error made 
in discarding is the available valuable space 
which results from continuous discarding, as 
well as freeing the patrons from inaccurate, 
out-of-date information and unattractive edi- 
tions. 


A Specific Program 


The project at Southern Illinois University 
was first begun in September 1949 with the 
employment of an untrained graduate as- 
sistant who worked one hundred hours per 
month on the project. Additional help was 
provided when, in December, a full-time 
graduate assistant was added to aid in the 
work. The first assignment given to these two 
workers was to read all of the literature avail- 
able on the subject of discarding. Theses on 
the topic were borrowed through interlibrary 
loan, and a few principles were laid down to 
guide them. The plan was to proceed over a 
period of years through the entire book col- 
lection, from 000 to 999. They worked from 
the shelflist so that they would know in each 
instance the number of copies of each title, 
so that they might note volumes which were 
checked out of which an older edition re- 
mained on the shelves, copies on reserve, 
missing titles, etc. 

With this shelflist before them, they were 
ready to commence work in the book stacks. 
Until the 000’s were completed, two pro- 
fessional staff members worked with them 
showing them which books, in their opinion, 
should be considered for discard, which 
should be left on the shelves, and in each 
case explaining the reasons for their deci- 
sions. A policy which has been strictly ad- 
hered to is that no book shall be discarded 
without the approval of the chairman of the 
teaching department in whose field the book 
would fall, or a representative designated by 
him. The only exception which has been per- 
mitted to this plan is that for the general 
books in the 000’s and for the library science 
material the director or assistant director of 
libraries made the final decision. 
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Therefore, the work of the graduate assist- 
ants was to decide which books were candi- 
dates for discard and which books should not 
be considered as candidates. When a goodly 
number of titles in the same subject had been 
chosen as possible discards, with complete in- 
formation assembled as to number of copies, 
availability of a new edition, and reasons for 
believing the book might be a candidate for 
discard, the assistant director looked over 
their selections and reasons, and made any 
necessary deletions. She did not, however, 
check those books on the shelves which were 
not selected for discard by the graduate assist- 
ants. The graduate assistants then requested 
a conference with the faculty member con- 
cerned. Especially designed 3 x 5 cards were 
used with call number, author, and title of 
the book, and space for the faculty member 
to check, under the heading, “Departmental 
Decision,” either “add to library collection” 
or “not to be retained.” If the latter, the 
faculty member was to indicate which of four 

ssibilities he suggested for disposing of the 

k: sell to dealers, sell to students, use for 
exchange, burn. 

On the back of the card were the reasons 
given by the graduate assistants for suggest- 
ing the book as a possible discard. The fac- 
ulty member might make his decision con- 
cerning the book during the conference or 
later, as he chose. At times faculty members 
wished to confer with specialists in specific 
areas in their departments before reaching 
decisions. At the time the decision was made 
the faculty member signed his initials and in- 
dicated his department as he checked his deci- 
sion on the card. This card, filed either by 
call number or by author, provided the li- 
brary with a record of the decision of the 
faculty member, if any question should ever 
arise as to the wisdom of discarding a specific 
book. However, it did not seem necessary 
that such a card file be maintained perma- 
nently, but only for a short period after the 
final disposal of the books in question. 

As soon as a decision had been reached 
the books which were to be retained were 
returned to the shelves and the call card re- 
moved from the circulation desk charges. (It 
is important that a call card be filed in the 
“out” record at the circulation desk for every 
book removed, no matter how temporarily, 
from the book stacks.) The books to be dis- 
carded were sent to the catalog department, 
where the proper withdrawal records were 
made, and then to the proper category of 
shelves, i.e. books to be exchanged, books to 
be sold to dealers, books to be sold to stu- 
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dents and faculty, and books to be burned. 
Then the whole process was repeated over 
and over again. 

An attempt was made not to ask for a 
conference with the faculty library represen- 
tative until a sizeable number of books were 
available for his consideration, but a number 
of conferences in the course of a few months 
were sometimes necessary. Some readers may 
be wondering about faculty reaction. To date, 
it has been excellent. In all cases it has been 
favorable, and in some cases, enthusiastic. 

Each month a progress report was fur- 
nished to the assistant director by the gradu- 
ate assistants which gave the number of titles 
examined during the month, the total number 
of books made candidates for discard, and the 
Dewey numbers covered during the month. 
Thus, it was possible to have a very exact 
account of the cost involved in the project. 


Disposal of Unwanted Books 


As indicated earlier, in this continuing 
project books are disposed of in any one of 
four ways: exchange, sale to dealers, sale to 
students and vy discard. If the books 
will sell readily to dealers, it is believed that 
they usually sell for a larger amount than to 
students or faculty. Sometimes it is unwise to 
sell a volume locally because of problems of 
public relations, and the volume may then be 
sold to dealers. The bulk of our books is sold 
to students and faculty. A book whose physi- 
cal condition is so bad that it can not be used 
is usually burned. 

When a large number of books have ac- 
cumulated, a sale to faculty and students is 
announced. If the supply is quite large, the 
books are spread over the tables in the circu- 











“This is the only one I'll need” 
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lation reading area before the library opens on 
the day of the sale. Crowds swarm into the 
library, and there is no difficulty in disposing 
of the books. The sale, as such, lasts for one 
day, but any books remaining are placed on 
a desk near the circulation control desk, and 
within a few days all have been sold. Books 
are carried by the purchaser to the circulation 
desk where they are paid for. The books are 
carefully stamped “Sold by S.I.U. Libraries.” 
Thus, the library has benefitted by freeing 
space and by removing deadwood from its 
collection, and the students and faculty have 
benefitted by securing some volumes for home 
reference. 

And so the work on the project is continued 
until another group of books is ready for 
withdrawal, and the process is repeated. 


How Fast Did the Project Go? 


Between September 12, 1949 and Decem- 
ber 16, 1949, a total of 2,446 books had been 
examined and 298 were found to be candi- 
dates for discard. Only 100 hours were de- 
voted to this project by the graduate assistant 
each month until December Sth, when a sec- 
ond graduate assistant, working full-time, was 
added to the project. By the end of 1950, 
books totalling 26,320 had been surveyed, 
and 3,612 were ready to be withdrawn. 

This represented the work of 11/, graduate 
assistants for only 91/, months during 1950, 
as the project was temporarily discontinued 
between July and the middle of September. 
During the year 1951, only one full-time 
graduate assistant worked on the project and 
surveyed 11,516 books. By the close of 1951 
a total of 6,125 books had been approved for 
discard. 

The project has been delayed at times for 
lack of personnel. One of the graduate as- 
sistants was assigned to other duties which 
appeared to be more pressing at the time; the 
second graduate assistant resigned early in 
1952 to be married. However, it is not too 
difficult to train an intelligent college gradu- 
ate to carry on the preliminary work as ex- 


plained above. 


Old Editions and Current Gifts 


When no graduate assistants are available 
for reappraisal work, an attempt is still made 
to “‘pass’’ on old editions and current gifts. 

Whenever a new edition of any title now in 
the library is being added, the professional 

(Continued on page 734) 
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TALKING SHOP . 


HHOUGH THE CHILDREN Of THE WORLD may 

not know it, April 2 marked a very special 
day for them. On that date, one hundred and fifty 
years ago in Odense, Denmark, was born the man 
who created a world of magic for them—Hans 
Christian Andersen, author of the most famous of 
all fairy tales. Surely it is an occasion marked in 
libraries of many countries, for Andersen's fairy 
tales have appeared in sixty different languages. 

The celebration was inaugurated handsomely in 
the central children’s room of the New York Public 
Library, where the Danish Information Office was 
host with the library at a reception on Apri! 1, the 
day before Andersen's birthday when the special 
Andersen exhibit was opened to the public. His 
Excellency, Henrik Kauffmann, Ambassador of 
Denmark, spoke of the world-famous Danish story- 
teller, and a documentary film on Andersen's life 
was shown. Then came the great treat of hearing 
Eva LeGallienne tell the fairy tale said to be typical 
of Andersen's own life, “The Ugly Duckling.” Re- 
member, “Being born in a duck yard does not mat- 
ter, if only you are hatched from a swan’s egg.” 
Fairy tales may be for children—but there was not 
a single child in the enthusiastic audience that lis- 
tened spellbound to Miss LeGallienne’s transmittal 
of the magic of Hans Christian Andersen. Once 
again fairy tales proved themselves ageless. . . . 

A 72-page booklet, published in Copenhagen in 
conjunction with the Danish Ministry of State by 
the Committee for Danish Cultural Activities 
Abroad, containing a biographical sketch of Ander- 
sen and six of his fairy tales, was distributed at the 
meeting through the courtesy of the Danish Infor- 
mation Office. A limited supply is available with- 
out charge from the Danish Information Office, 
588 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 

Several books have been on our desk for some 
time, awaiting opportunity to take a bow because 
of their library connections. It is always interesting 
to us to see books by librarians, books about librar- 
ians, and volumes connected in other ways with 
libraries. 

One such volume, a choice specimen of book- 
making, was published in time for Christmas pre- 
sentation by the University of Minnesota Press in 
Minneapolis. It is a slender volume of essays 
called Book Collecting and Scholarship, comprised 
of talks given at the dedication of the James Ford 
Bell Room of the University of Minnesota Library. 

The contributors are all men of letters. Theodore 
C. Blegen, historian and author, dean of the gradu- 
ate school of the University of Minnesota, calls his 
essay “A Glorious Court.” James Ford Bell, col- 
lector of rare books, maps, and manuscripts, tells of 
“Bound Fragments of Time.” Stanley Pargellis, 
librarian of the Newberry Library in Chicago, pro- 
vides insight on “Rare Books and the Scholar.” 
Colton Storm, director of Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society, writes on “The Specialized Collection.” 
Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, discusses ‘American 
Book Collectors.” It is easy to predict that this 
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charming little volume will find its way into many 
librarians’ personal libraries, for it is as attractive 
to own as it is delightful to read. 

We particularly like the opening of the first 
essay, ““A Glorious Court’’: 


As long as writers write and collectors collect, 
the gathering up of special libraries by individuals 
will flourish. The impulse to write, which occa- 
sioned the lament in Ecclesiastes —“of making 
many books there is no end”—is as deeply rooted 
in modern man as it was in the folk of Old Testa- 
ment days, and the facilities for publication are a 
trifle better than they were in the time of the son 
of David. Moreover, the descendants of early man, 
moved by curiosity and acquisitiveness, have never 
ceased to collect, Their interests have had a wide 
range, from scalps to empires, from paintings to 
fortunes, wines to vases, stamps and old coins to 
glass, and from silver to manuscripts and boc.kts. 

Without disparaging other forms of collecting, 
I confess a conviction that the human impulse to 
collect reaches one of its highest levels in the 
domain of books... . 


Then there is the arresting beginning of the 
essay on ‘The Specialized Collection’’: 


The American collector is a wondrous and fear- 
some beast. The valiant librarian, in his shining 
armor, is often sorely beset with doubts about rare 
book collectors, because normally he knows so few 
of them. Is he meeting a fire-eating guardian of 
treasure, or a somewhat reluctant dragon? Only a 
visit to the dragon's lair will unravel the mystery. 


Another volume linked with a library is Our 
Yankee Heritage: The Making of Bristol by Carle- 
ton Beals and published by the Bristol, Connecticut, 
Public Library Association about a year ago. Lest 
there be some confusion about the title, we would 
mention that this is not the same volume as Our 
Yankee Heritage, also by Carleton Beals, published 
in March by McKay. 

The Bristol volume was written under the direc- 
tion of the board of library directors and Celia T. 
Critchley, the librarian. Written in popular style, 
thoroughly documented by painstaking research, it 
is the story of Bristol from the time of its first 
settler to the present. Each school library in Bristol 
received several copies of the book, and the text 
was incorporated in the history course in the high 
school. Stimulus for underwriting the book came 
from the many questions about local development 
asked at the library, and the fact that no book 
length history of the city had been written for over 
twenty years. Commenting on the many extra hours 
of work put in by the library staff in proofreading, 
selecting and placing pictures, and compiling the 
index, the librarian said: 

We were sustained by the good feeling that we 
would ultimately put into the hands of our young 
people a graphic picture of the free and democratic 
life which built our town and nation. It cannot be 
said too often that citizens who understand their 
roots are on the road to understanding themselves. 
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W: SPEAK SO OFTEN of the desirability of hav- 
ing “library spirit’ or, in a sadder tone, of 
individuals lacking “library spirit.” We know that 
without it no library can serve its constituents as 
well as it should; that without it no library can give 
good or efficient service, and without it no library 
can develop good public relations. 


What then is the character or characteristics of 
this quality, which we all feel is desirable, but which 
we are sometimes apt to think of in the vaguest of 
terms; a quality which we always associate with the 
librarian of the past but bewail the lack of in the 
present. 

Spirit is just another term for morale. All per- 
sonnel directors are agreed that morale is built on 
two factors: 

A good living wage consistent with the type of 
work performed. 

A psychic wage consisting of enjoyment of work, 
satisfaction in a job well done, praise, loyalty, and 
team work. 


The person with library spirit is imbued with 
pride in his work and his association with the li- 
brary, with resulting loyalty to that library. He can 
be an assistant librarian, a part-time page, a cata- 
loger of rare books, or a bindery assistant—age, 
professional training, or —— of service has noth- 
ing to do with it. He has library spirit not just be- 
cause it welled up in him but because it trickled 
down from the top. The person with library spirit 
works for something more than his pay check; he 
does a job because it needs doing and takes pride in 
doing it well; he is not “grade” conscious but works 
with all members of the professional and clerical 
staff; he works not only for himself or for one de- 
partment but for the library as whole. 

Just as the basic principles of public relations 
apply to organizations and groups of all kinds and 
sizes so do the basic principles of human relations 
apply to working groups of all kinds and sizes. The 
same methods can be used in working with a library 
staff of four persons as with a library staff of one 
hundred and four persons. Seven is considered a 
magic number by many people and in this case seven 
can very well be the magic number that spells good 
human relations and produces good public rela- 
tions. If we keep in mind just seven principles we 
can go a long way in creating library spirit. Here 
are the magic seven: 

Develop and practice self-control. 

Appreciate and praise. 

Stress rewards. 

Criticize tactfully. 

Communicate and explain to the best of your 
ability. 

Be available and always listen. 

Consider other peoples’ interests as you would 
your own. 





* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklist, annual reports, and other printed materia! to the 
editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


These seven basic rules are guide posts that 
should be made use of by all members of the staff. 
They are not only for top administrative officers 
but for every member of the library staff. If each 
individual will keep them in mind and try to put 
them into practice, that important thing we call li- 
brary spirit will permeate every layer of the staff and 
result in good internal relations and good public 
relations. 

Perhaps we ought to stop and consider what some 
of these basic rules really mean. Take self-control 
to start with. We all like to think we practice self- 
control but do we really work at it? Self-control 
means using authority wisely; it means making 
people want to do things rather than forcing them 
to do them; it means treating everyone fairly and 
squarely and not playing favorites, and it means 
making decisions only after you have given them 
careful consideration, and sticking to them. 


Every human being loves to be praised for some- 
thing he has done. A few words of praise will do 
more to engender a real interest in work than any- 
thing else in the world. If a page puts up his books 
quickly and efficiently, compliment him on a job 
well done; if a young assistant in the children’s de- 
partment tells a story to a group of children for the 
first time, even with moderate success, praise her and 
let her know you think she has done a creditable 
job and will continue to do an even better job. 
Nothing succeeds like success and there are no 
sweeter words in the world than those of praise and 
understanding. Praise creates a warm glow not only 
in the recipient but also in the giver. Praise is the 
oil that makes the wheels go and spurs them on to 
greater effort. Praising a person for a job well done 
or even for the effort that has gone into a job is not 
a sign of softness but of human understanding. 
Don’t be miserly with praise—well used it pays div- 
idends over and over again. 

Anyone will work harder if he knows he is going 
to get a reward. It doesn’t always mean a monetary 
reward—it may be praise or it may be the oppor- 
tunity to try one’s hand at something else or it may 
be security. And it is human nature to work harder 
to get that reward rather than to avoid discipline or 
punishment. There are many times when it becomes 
necessary to criticize but it must be done tactfully. 
Gentle, constructive criticism can help iron out a 
lot of wrinkles if it is delivered in a friendly, under- 
standing tone, in a private conversation out of ear- 
shot of both staff and public. 


We have all learned to be pretty good talkers but 
not all of us have learned to be good listeners. To 
be able to listen carefully and to listen without in- 
terrupting is a gift. At sometime or other almost 
everybody has a “gripe.” If he can’t discuss that 
gripe with his superior it may acquire proportions 
that far exceed its original importance. Talking it 
out with a supervisor who is a good listener may re- 
veal that what is bothering him is something en- 
tirely different from what he is actually complaining 
about. Only by hearing the person out, quietly and 
patiently, will one be able to get at the grievance. 
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Arguing, or trying to force one’s own opinion in the 
matter will only make the situation worse. Even if 
the complaint is farfetched or has no real basis, lis- 
ten carefully for you may discover that there is 
something else that is causing the trouble. 


No staff member should ever be made to feel that 
he cannot discuss a problem or a grievance with his 
immediate superior. Keep in mind that it is not 
always the big things that cause dissention and in- 
efficiency but many times it is the little day-to-day 
annoyances that snowball into a monumental gripe. 
Being able to talk with people often helps to get 
the little things off one’s chest and they never have 
a chance to grow into great, seemingly insurmount- 
able problems. 


The ability to communicate information about the 
job and about the library from the highest level 
down through the ranks is of utmost importance. 
Keep in mind that the word “‘communicate”’ comes 
from the verb “communicare’” which means to 
share. Good communication means sharing infor- 
mation about the library’s plans and progress with 
all members of the staff ; sharing information about 
contemplated changes in a method of operation, a 
job, or a department; getting information to staff 
members promptly and accurately. Communication 
is a cooperative process that means not only talking 
and writing but acting, as well. All the talking and 
— in the world can mean very little unless it 
is backed up with action on the part of all staff 
members, from the top to the bottom. Good com- 
munication keeps employees adequately informed; 
makes them feel like full-fledged partners working 
for the library; makes for cooperation and encour- 
ages pride and interest in work; helps to spike ru- 
mors and do away with the “grapevine”; and most 
important of all, it develops loyalty and respect for 
the library. 

In summing it all up let us say that good internal 
relations are built on good human relations. It 
means recognition of the problems, objectives, re- 
sponsibilities, and aspirations of the other fellow. 
These are the things the other fellow wants and 
that you want, too: 

To be treated courteously, made to feel at home 
and at ease, by his fellow workers. 

To work under someone he respects. Someone 
who will give competent, sympathetic guidance. 

To be given recognition, no matter how small. 

To feel secure, both in the present and the future. 

To have the opportunity to better himself. 

To be of service to others. 


So this is the stuff of which library spirit is made. 
These are the rules and the ingredients for good 
internal relations. With very slight changes these 
are also the rules that make for good public rela- 
tions. Put them into practice and you will be richly 
rewarded ! 


SUGGESTIONS TO FIRST YEAR 
COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 708) 
under the old librarian when actually you do 
not know of its existence. Your failure to 
order its operation may be taken as a sign 
that you know what you are doing in letting 
it lapse. All of which supports the rule that 
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it is dangerous to pretend to know more 
about librarianship than you actually do. Do 
not be afraid to admit a little ignorance if it 
affords an opportunity to learn something 
from one of your staff members of long ex- 
perience, but do not carry this too far or they 
will lose confidence in your leadership. 

You will have a faculty library committee 
to please, but do not let it get = down. 
Remember, your real boss is the dean of the 
college, usually. However, do not under- 
estimate the committee members. Some of 
them may really think they are helping you 
to run the library. Let them think so. Seri- 
ously, though, a cooperative library commit- 
tee can be a tremendous asset to the begin- 
ning college librarian, who can certainly use 
its influence when the going gets tough. 

Do not forget that you are not really your 
own boss, even if your boss does give you a 
lot of independence. If your real superior is 
the dean of the college, then try to keep him 
informed. He will not be interested in the 
behind-the-scenes problems of overdue fines 
or cataloging, but he will be interested in 
most of the operations where your library 
meets its public. Satisfy his demands for this 
type of information while trying at the same 
time to get to him with problems which con- 
cern you more than him. 

Resign yourself to the fact that often the 
same little, inconsequential requests and com- 
ge keep turning up time and again like 

ad pennies. Do not try to ignore them. The 
best way to handle these is to pounce on them 
right away. If you hear some studeat com- 
plain that the library has no book on geysers, 
order one right away, if it exists. The odds 
are that no one else will ever want the book, 
but the odds are pretty good that that same 
student will check the library again next 
semester for a book on geysers. If he does 
and you have not heeded his complaint, then 
you see what is meant by bad pennies turn- 
ing up again. rye e this type of complaint 
by one hundred and maybe one can see how 
important it is to prevent their recurrence 
by pouncing on them right away. 

O yes, concentrate on just one means of 
publicity or public relations. That is all you 
will have time for anyway. 


Finally, make the most of the faculty func- 
tions to which you are assigned. Remember, 
unlike teachers of which there are plenty, 
you are about the only one of your species 
on the campus, but you do not want to feel 
like an outsider on an educational team of 
which you are an integral part. 
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F™ GROUPS interested in library education met 
in Chicago in January under the sponsorship of 
the Council of National Library Associations’ 
(CNLA) Joint Committee on Library Education. 
The meeting was limited to the members of the 
ALA Board of Education for Librarianship, the 
CNLA Joint Committee on Library Education and 
its Subcommittee on Special Library Education, and 
the officers and executive boards of the Association 
of American Library Schools and the ALA Division 
of Library Education. The gathering, though in- 
formal, was an effort to exchange ideas regarding 
current problems in library education and to stimu- 
late projects for other groups as well as undertake 
them. It was reportedly apparent from the discus- 
sion and reports that there are many areas of library 
education where cooperative work and joint effort 
by the groups represented could be effective. Re- 
ported curricular changes and re-evaluations, and 
current studies on examinations and requirernents 
for certification indicated problems where immedi- 
ate cooperative effort could prove helpful. 
eo & & 

George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
has been appointed a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Ferguson Library, the public library of 
Stamford, Connecticut. Dr. Shuster, author and 
educator, was chairman of the organizing committee 
and is an executive committee member of the Na- 
tional Book Committee, and is board chairman of 
the Institute for International Education. 

eo & & 

An 8,500-volume collection of early American 
humor and folklore, one of the most valuable in the 
world, has been acquired by the University of IIli- 
nois from the private library of Franklin J. Meine, 
Chicago publisher and one of the country’s foremost 
Mark Twain specialists. Although its value is con- 
servatively estimated at considerably more, the ¢ol- 
lection was purchased for $17,500 by the University 
of Illinois Foundation, the University Library, and 
the University Research Board because of the own- 
er’s interest in keeping the library intact and in hav- 
ing it available for purposes of research. 

Ce & & 

The author's manuscript and printer's proof of 
Elizabeth Yates’ Amos Fortune: Free Man has been 
acquired by the William Allen White Library of 
Kansas State Teachers College in Emporia. The 
volume was selected for the first William Allen 


White Book Award in 1953. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The new revised edition of Books for Young 
People, Group Il, Eleven to Thirteen Plus, a 127- 
page annotated and indexed author list of fiction 
and subject list of nonfiction has been compiled by 
the North Midland Branch of the Library Associa- 
tion. It may be secured at $1.25 a copy from: 
P. S. J. Welsford, The Library Association, Chau- 
cer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1, England. 


Gilbert Highet radio broadcasts scheduled for 
May and early June include: 

NuMBER 35—*‘‘The Art of Diplomacy’’ (a talk on this 
subject with mention of Harold Nicolson’s The Evolution 
of the Diplomatic Method). 

_ NuMBER 36—*‘The Unconscious Artists’ (a talk about 
pe based chiefly on Birds of the World by Paul Bar- 
ruel). 

NuMBER 37—"‘The Book of Miracles’’ (a discussion of 
Ovid's The Metamorphoses with particular mention of the 
translations by Watts and by Humphries. 

NuMBER 38—"‘University Eccentrics’’ (a talk about col- 
lege a and some of the odd things they have 

one). 

NUMBER 39—"'Summer Reading’’ (recommendatio 
both of specific books and general approaches). ee 


Check local newspapers for exact dates and times. 
eo & & 
The schedule of books for discussion on May 


“Carnival of Books” programs includes : 

Just Like Nancy by Marion Cumming 

Star Beast by Robert Heinlein 

Pitch in His Hair by Faye L. Mitchell 

Somebody Special b eta Frazier 

Epics of Everest by Leonard Wibberley 

_ Time and date of broadcasts vary from city to 
city. Check your local station or newspaper for ex- 
act schedule in your area. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 








Crocunpsa~ 


W ell—parenthetically speaking -- - 
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STACK CRACKS 





When you come to the end of 
a hectic day 

And the hands of the clock 
creep to nine 

It's discouraging, yes, to see the 
door open 

And suddenly, in come a line. 

Unless they are chronic offenders 

You'll bid them select books 
with speed. 

Your conscience would bother 
you (wouldn't it now?) 

To send them home, sans books 
to read. 

GRACE B. SPEAR 


eo & & 


Maurice Evans’ two-hour television presentation 
of Shakespeare’s Macbeth—shown Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28 on the NBC-TV network—will be made 
available on 16mm prints without charge to school 
librarians. Film showings must be unadvertised 
and without charge, for educational purposes only, 
and the film must not leave the school premises. 
For information and application blank, address De- 
partment MC, Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 


a 6 
ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill 


NOTHER SPONSOR has introduced the Library 

Services Bill in the House. He is Representa- 
tive Hamer Budge (R., Idaho). This brings the 
total of House sponsors to 27. 

Are the members of your Congressional delega- 
tion receiving mail from home on the Library Serv- 
ices Bill? They should be receiving some letters 
daily urging support for the measure and prompt 
action by the Congress. Keep those letters coming! 


Postal Classification Bill 


On March 22, Congressman John E. Moss, Jr. 
(D., California) introduced H.R. 5142 and Con- 
gressman Katharine St. George (R., New York) 
introduced H.R. 5142. These bills are identical to 
S. 1292, introduced on March 4 by Senators Olin 
Johnston (D., South Carolina) and Frank Carlson 
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(R., Kansas) which was briefly discussed in this 
column last month. 

Copies may be secured upon request to your 
Senator and Representative. 

For a statement on the provisions of the bill, see 
the Congressional Record, March 4, pages 2005-8, 
entitled “Readjustment of the Postal Classification 
of Educational and Cultural Materials.” If you 
would like to secure a reprint of this statement, 
copies are available upon request to the ALA Wash- 
ington Office, Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, 
D.C. 


Armed Forces Day, May 21 


The slogan for this year’s Armed Forces Day is 
again POWER FOR PEACE. On this day the Armed 
Forces hold open house designed to promote public 
interest in and understanding of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, 

As in the past, the Office of Public Information 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense has devel- 
oped material for use in celebrating Armed Forces 
Day. There is a poster, bulletin board material, a 
fact sheet and a manual. You may wish to contact 
the officer for your area to request these materials. 
These officers are listed below. 


Area 1—Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. Area project officer: Colonel Paul E. Todd, 
Deputy Commander, Headquarters, Tenth Air Force, 
Selfridge Air Force Base, Michigan. Telephone: 
Mt. Clemens, HOward 3-0511, Extension 5222. 


Area 2—Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas. Area project officer: Colonel 
Roswell P. Rosengren, Information Section, Head- 
quarters, Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Telephone CA 2-8411, Extension 
2242 or 2296. 


Area 3—Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington. Area project 
officer: Colonel Lawrence H. Brownlee, Headquar- 
ters, Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Telephone WEst 1-6111, Extension 4420. 


Area 4— Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. Area project officer: Captain 
George W. Campbell, Headquarters, Third Naval 
District, 90 Church Street, New York 7. Tele- 
phone: REctor 2-9100, Extension 779. 

Area 5—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. Area proj- 
ect eer: Colonel F. W. Miller, Director of Oper- 
ations, Headquarters, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, P.O. Box 1395, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. Telephone: LExington 9-2616, Exten- 
sion 17. 


Area 6—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. Area 
project officer: Captain Harold E. Cross, District 
Public Information Officer, Headquarters, Sixth 
Naval District, Charleston, South Carolina. Tele- 
phone: CHarleston 4-5321, Extension 1045. 


Area 7—District of Columbia and neighboring 
areas of Maryland and Virginia which are within 
the Military District of Washington. Area project 
officer: Colonel K. W. Northamer, DCS/Opera- 
tions, Headquarters Command, USAF, Bolling Air 
Force Base, Washington 25, D.C. Telephonc: 
Code 1261, Extension 4214. 
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_ [A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, 5, Tennessee. } 





Reference Book Checklist 


1. BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN, ed. The Columbus 
Atlas or Regional Atlas of the World. Edinburgh, 
John Bartholomew; New York, McGraw-Hill, n.d., 
160, 137p. $10 

2. BATSCHELET, CLARENCE E. Censws Tract 
Publications since 1950. Annotated Bibliography. 
Washington, Bureau of the Census, August 1954. 
35p. 40c 

3. Beery, Mary. Manners Made Easy. 2d ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 333p. $3.50; text 
ed., $2.92 

4. CLARK, SYDNEY. All the Best in Europe. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1955. 504p. $4.95 


5. Curti, MERLE. Probing Our Past. New 
York, Harper, 1955. 294p. $4 
6. EISENBERG, HELEN and Larry. Fun with 


Skits, Stunts and Stories. New York, Association 
Press, 1955. 256p. $2.95 

7. Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo. Rome, Casa 
Editrice Le Maschere, 1954. To be published in 
8v. Distributed by Wittenborn & Company, 38 
E. 57th St., New York. Subscription price, v. 1 
$27.50; single volumes, $31.50 

8. Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division. 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educational Mate- 
rials, Chicago, Field Enterprises, 1955, 192p. $5 

9. GRANT, JOHN A. and CaroL L. Garden 
Design Illustrated. Seattle, University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1954. 145, 14p. $5.75 

10. GUNNIS, RUPERT. Dictionary of British 
Sculptors, 1660-1851. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 514p. $12.50 

11. HAIGHT, ANNE Lyon. Banned Books. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. New York, Bowker, 1955. 
172p. $4; paper, 75c 

12. HALL, JOHN W. Japanese History: a Guide 
to Japanese Reference and Research Materials. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1954. 
165p. (University of Michigan Center for Japanese 
Studies, Bibliographical Series, no. 4) $3.50 

13. HAN Yu-SHAN. Elements of Chinese His- 
toriography. Hollywood, Calif, W. M. Hawley, 
1955. 246p. $7.50 

14. LANDAU, THOMAS, ed. Who's Who in Li- 
brarianship. Cambridge, England, Bowes & Bowes, 
1954, 269p. 50s. 

15. LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. and Morris RosEN- 
BERG, eds. The Language of Social Research, Glen- 
coe, Ill., Free Press, 1955. 590p. $6.75 


16. LINCOLN, MARTHA and KATHARINE Tor- 
REY. The Workshop Book for Parents and Chil- 
dren. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1955, 214p. $5 
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17. Louisiana. State of Louisiana Official Pub- 
lications, 1935-1953. Baton Rouge, Louisiana Sec- 
retary of State, 1954. 2v. Apply to issuing agency. 

18. Lurton, Douctas, The Complete Home 
Book of Money-making Ideas. Garden City, Han- 
over House, 1954. 496p. $3.95 

19. Muriz, Oraus. A Field Guide to Animal 
Tracks. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1954. 374p. 
$3.75 

20. O’MEARA, CARROLL, Television Program 
Production. New York, Ronald, 1955. 361p. $5 

21. Poor's Register of Directors and Executives, 
1954. New York, Standard and Poor's Corp., 1954. 
3172p. lease basis, $84 

22. QUINN, VERNON. Picture Map Geography 
of Canada and Alaska, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1944, 1954, 122p. $3 

23. SmitH, HENRY. Classical Recipes of the 
World, New York, Macmillan, 1955. 629p. $4.95 

24. SPENCER, JOSEPH E. Asia, East by South. 
New York, 1954. 453p. $8.50 

25. Ssu-yii TENG, and others. China’s Response 
to the West. A Documentary Survey, 1839-1923. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954. 296p. 
$6.75; Research Guide for this title, 84p. $4 

26. THORNTON, Mary Linpsay, comp. Official 
Publications of the Colony and State of North 
Carolina, 1749-1939. A Bibliography. Chapel-Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 347p. 
$6 


27. Who Knows—and What. rev. ed. Chi- 
cago, A. N. Marquis, 1954. 907p. $18 

28. Who's Who in American Education. 16th 
ed. 1953-1954. Nashville, Tenn., Who’s Who In 
American Education, Inc., 1954. 1406p. $12 

29. Yearbook of the Universities of the Com- 
monwealth, 1954. London, Association of Univer- 
sities of the Commonwealth, 1954. 1916p. 


The Measure of a Man 


EFERENCE LIBRARIANS cannot always furnish 

documentation of a man’s real worth, but be- 
cause of the ever-growing records of his work, 
they are able to locate with increasing ease the facts 
of his life. Some of these biographical sources 
attempt to evaluate man’s contribution to the world, 
others are content simply to record the known facts. 
Some represent the painstaking care of a specialist 
who has spent his life bringing together in one 
place the record of accomplishments in a certain 
field and for a certain period, as is the case of 
Rupert Gunnis’ Dictionary of British Sculptors, 
1660-1851," whose brief sketches of more than 
1,700 artists and craftsmen include some whom the 
compiler labels “names ignoble born to be forgot.” 
But it is this recording of names not found in more 
general biographical sources which makes this 
work so ct as well as the archives, docu- 
ments, and over 6,000 churches which were the 
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sources for much of the information. Especially 
valuable are the fairly complete lists of statues, 
busts, monuments, etc. which are given for the 
more important artists, with date and location of 
each. Special features include 32 pages of excellent 
half-tone illustrations and a name index of the 
nearly 12,000 subjects of the sculpture. That not 
a single one of the 19 names in the A-Al section 
will be found in the New Century Cyclopedia of 
Names is evidence of the value of this clearly 
printed, stoutly bound, and well documented dic- 
tionary. 

“What a monstrously long list there is of music- 
lovers, and how ening it is to see so many 
gardeners, and such an assembly of archaeologists.” 
And these are British librarians to whom Mr. Col- 
lison refers in his preface to Who's Who in Li- 
brarianship, whose over 2,000 brief accounts of 
the education, appointments, and special interests 
of the professional and specialist staff of national, 
public, university, and special libraries, both in the 
country and Britishers abroad, is supplemented by 
a classified list of special interests. Appearing as 
it does before the second edition of its American 
equivalent, it should help to combat “that curious 
modesty with which we announce half-apologeti- 
cally to any member of the outside world that we 
are librarians.” 

New editions of directories of persons still livin 
include Who's Who in American Education 
(Winchell, L769), distinguished chiefly for its in- 
clusion of a large number of biographies not found, 
for one reason or another, in Leaders in Education, 
and for the photographs which accompany some of 
the finely printed accounts furnished by the biog- 
raphees, In some cases, users are referred to bio- 
graphical sketches found in earlier volumes. An- 
other is Poor's Register of Directors and Execu- 
tives ™ (Winchell, L455), and for those who have 
wondered why one finds individuals in the individ- 
uals section whose corporations are not listed in 
the corporations section, and officers in corporations 
whose names do not appear in the individuals sec- 
tion, the publishers have furnished an explanation. 

say, “Not all corporations are included in 
Poor's Register of Directors and Executives. To do 
so would produce a Register of such tremendous 
size that it would be unworkable. We attempt to 
cover those corporations that have capitalization of 
$1,000,000 or more or who employ in excess of 
100 employees. Frequently, therefore, executives 
and directors will indicate that they are directors 
of other corporations which for the reason stated 
probably are not in the Corporate Section. Unless 
we can double check with an executive or director, 
or he replies to our questionnaire, we cannot pub- 
lish the information concerning him in the Indi- 
vidual Section.” 


The revised edition of Who Knows —and 
What™ (S.B.B. 21:61-4, October 1950) keys 
“12,000 selected knowers to 35,000 subjects” as 
contrasted with the 16,000 knowers in its first 
edition, giving brief biographical sketches for all, 
in gontrast with its earlier policy of referring the 

tr to Who's Who in America for some of the 
sketches. New names have been added and some 
have been dropped. It must still be considered a 
supplement to rather than a substitute for the many 
specialized directories in the various subject fields. 
Librarians should read the publisher's statement of 
“what this unique reference tool is and is not” 
carefully before purchasing this directory which is 
distinguished chiefly for its uniqueness. 
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History and Social Sciences 


The Columbus Atlas or Regional Atlas of the 
World,’ printed in Edinburgh, emphasizes in its 
small maps the physiographic features of each area, 
the work of the distinguished cartographer Bar- 
tholomew. Truly world-wide, its chief drawback 
is that in spite of its accuracy, the large amount of 
information which has to be crowded into such 
smal] space—place names, elevations, road and rail 
communications — makes one wish that it were 
twice its size, particularly since the colors are so 
apy The 160 pages of maps are accompanied 
y an index of nearly 50,000 place names giving 
populations of cities and towns and a key to their 
location on the maps. 


Picture Map Geography of Canada and Alaska,” 
for ages 12 to 16, in its revised edition brings up 
to date the statistics and general information in the 
text which makes up the bulk of the book. Since 
there are only ten Full pages of black and white 
picture maps to accompany the text, the title seems 
a bit of a misnomer. And though well drawn, they 
would be more exciting in color. 

For any intelligent person who wants a better 
understanding of a most critical area, Asia, East by 
South™ is a cultural geography in its widest in- 
terpretation, which through its discerning text, its 
prolific use of maps and charts, and its statistical 
abstract, furnishes an admirable up-to-date guide to 
the economic, political, and cultural environment. 
A selected bibliography of over 800 titles culls 
from the author's files of over 12,000 entries those 
recent materials which are easily available to Amer- 
ican readers. 


An excellent supplement to the section on China 
in the above title is China’s Response to the West,” 
whose 65 key documents with accompanying ex- 
planatory introductions trace the stages by which 
the scholar-officials of the Middle Kingdom were 
brought to recognize the ideas which eventually 
led them into movements for institutional reform, 
political revolution, and ideological reconstruction. 
A companion volume supplies an extensive discus- 
sion of sources, a full bibliography, and a glossary 
of Chinese terms. 

Though the bibliography above includes West- 
ern, Chinese, and Japanese works, Japanese His- 
tory: A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research 
Materials,” as fourth in a series, continues to pre- 
sent a classified and annotated guide to Japanese 
writing which is invaluable to the Westerner with 
a knowledge of the language. Sections are prefaced 
with a critical overview of the writing on that 
aspect of the subject, and since the word history is 
broadly interpreted, the volume will interest econo- 
mists and sociologists as well as historians. 

Dr. Han, in his Elements of Chinese Histori- 
ography,” gives a bilingual approach with empha- 
sis on Chinese sources to a subject first written 
about in English only 17 years ago, Chapters on 
the role of the historian, development of various 
types of historical and geographical writing and 
research are peers with appendices describ- 
ing the office of historian with titles and duties 
from 256 B.C. to 1911 and listing selected new 
histories published since 1925 with annotations. 
All Chinese names, terms, and book titles are given 
in both romanization and Chinese characters. 


A less formal contribution to historiography is 
Probing Our Past,’ a collection of 11 essays of 
Professor Curti written between 1926 and 1953. 
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Estimates of Turner, Beard, Locke, and Lieber, as 
well as the future of historical research, are in- 
cluded. 

Also a collection of essays is The Language of 
Social Research,” 64 in all, selected from the writ- 
ings of leading social scientists to illustrate the 
introductions to each of the six sections. Focussed 
on the analysis of data, this reader in the metho- 
dology of the subject is the first major statement 
of its kind. 


State documents, so important to many social sci- 
entists, are gradually coming under bibliographical 
control with the appearance of more individual 
checklists, Outstanding among these is Official 
Publications of the Colony and State of North 
Carolina, 1749-1939," a union list of holdings in 
selected North Carolina libraries, whose usefulness 
for reference is greatly increased by the name and 
subject index to its 4,143 items, Brief accounts of 
establishment and duties pretace each agency and 
full collation is given for the important and rare 
items, others being cataloged according to the rules 
suggested by A. F, Kuhlman. And now, bringing 
up to date the earlier bibliography of Lucy B. 
Foote, is State of Louisiana Official Publications," 
issued in two volumes, the first by Miss Foote, 
the second by Margaret T. Lane. Both are num- 
bered and indexed, the former, covering 1935-1948, 
including as starred items titles published before 
1934 but not included in the earlier bibliography, 
the latter, covering 1948-1953, a cumulation of the 
semi- annual lists still being issued, citing the acts 
creating agencies between 1948 and 1943 in a sepa- 
rate section which supplements Foote’s earlier list 
of author headings. 


A valuable aid to statistical reference work is 
the partially annotated bibliography, Census Tract 
Publications since 1950,’ alphabetically arranged by 
towns, describing types of tables included when the 
compilers had access to the publications. Source 
and sometimes price are noted for each. The com- 
pilers welcome notes on omissions which they will 
include in subsequent listings. 

The ever-present need for appropriate teaching 
materials may met more easily by Sources of 
Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials a 
directory of sources of pamphlets, posters, films, 
handicraft kits, etc., with a subject index ranging 
from abacus to zoo. It should be a handy guide 
for teachers and librarians who wish to tap the rich 
resources available. 

Now in its a age issue, The Yearbook of the 
Universities of the Commonwealth™ (Winchell, 
L765) includes only one institution not found in 
the 1953 volume, but for the first time includes 
number of students from other countries in attend- 
ance in the various institutions. It will be remem- 
bered that fuller information, including names of 
teaching staff, is given than in our Patterson. Ap- 
pendix VII on Anglo-American academic relations 
will be of particular interest. 


How to Occupy Your Time 


How does your garden grow? All higgledy- 
piggledy? Then consult Garden Design Illustrated,’ 
with its diagrams and excellent photographs as- 
sembled by experts at bringing order and beauty 
into your surroundings. Or do you prefer nature in 
the raw? If so, A Field Guide to Animal Tracks ® 
will give you over 1,000 illustrations and descrip- 
tive comment on North American mammals and 
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representative birds, insects, and reptiles, in this 
recent addition to the Peterson Field Guide Series. 
Or perhaps you have been looking for a good book 
for parents who wish to keep their young children 
occupied. In this case, The Workshop Book for 
Parents and Children™ has beautiful photographs, 
clear diagrams, and directions for young craftsmen, 
selected from original plans developed by two 
women who have been running a successful work- 
shop for children for the past ten years. Their ex- 
cellent taste distinguishes the handbook. Or are 
you concerned over teen-age manners? If so, Man- 
ners Made Easy,’ now in its second edition, brings 
up to date material which cannot remain constant 
in an “other-directed” society, by adding new pho- 
tographs, a new bibliography and list of visual aids, 
and new text reflecting changing styles in dress or 
modes of social conduct and travel. The author 
writes from fifteen years’ association with teen- 
agers. 

For all ages, Fun with Skits, Stunts and Stories * 
provides good, clean fun, both quiet and active, for 
party givers and high school programs. Texts of 
skits are included. 

If you want to make Sauce Supreme, consult a 
good cook book. But if you want brief descriptions 
of foods that carry the name of a person, place, or 
event, you will find 4,000 of them in Classical 
Recipes of the Werld,® together with brief articles 
on characteristics of various national cooking, a 
glossary of culinary terms in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Swedish, and a rather strange 
calendar of culinary dates because it includes some 
events which are not keyed in with any recipes. 

Do your patrons ask for information on how to 
increase their incomes ? If so, The Complete Home 
Book of Money-Making Ideas," by a man whom 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale regards as one of the 
most helpful men in America today, gives readable 
advice, with illustrative case histories and lists of 
sources of additional information, as well as a set 
of simplified small business procedures. Or if they 
choose to get into an expanding field like TV, they 
will find Television Program Production ™ gives the 
professional advice of technical experts on camera 
operation and control, use of graphic materials, 
program settings, extempore programs, script re- 
quirements, and duties and responsibilities of the 
staff, with —— index and glossary. 

The prolific author of the “All the Best’’ series 
has included twenty-one countries in his latest A// 
the Best in Europe,* which is distinguished by sec- 
tions on special interests and hobbies which may be 
pursued in each country, as well as the more prac- 
tical travel information. 


A Spectacular Event 


The first of eight volumes of Enciclopedia dello 
Spettacolo* to be published in Italian has appeared 
under the auspices of the Foundazione Giorgio 
Cini. When completed it will contain, according 
to the publisher's announcement, 30,000 entries 
alphabetically arranged, 200 articles by Italian 
scholars, 400 articles by foreign scholars, 6,000 
illustrations and 1,856 plates, 256 in color, in- 
tended to cover all aspects of the spectacle (film, 
drama, dancing, opera, etc.). World-wide in scope, 
the performances and performers of past and pres- 
ent are described in detail in articles which vary 
greatly in length from a brief unsigned biographi- 
cal sketch of a little-known dramatist to a five- 

(Continued on page 735) 
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Distance is not miles— 
but Time! 


Modern transportation and matchless service make 
The Baker & Taylor Co. not only your best source 
of supply but also your nearest source of supply for 
orders of new and staple books. Here stocks are 
complete and publishers immediately accessible. 


Books of all publishers at favorable discounts. 
Every important new book before publication. 


Orders filled quickly and accurately, packed safely, 
and shipped within 24 hours. 


Shorts reported intelligently and in full. 
Prompt and explicit invoices. 


Quotations upon request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
HiLusipe, New JERSEY 
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County Library Case History 


meesenee COUNTY LIBRARY, Angleton, Texas, 
has been newsworthy on several occasions. It 
is one of the relatively few rural county systems, 
for example, that can reach all of its community 
libraries by telephone, thanks to the cooperation 
between the library and county officials. 

It is not generally known, however, that the Dow 
Chemical Company played an important, though 
indirect, role in the development of the library. 
According to Ligon Foster, the Dow Chemical 
Company had been converted into a war plant, and 
when the Brazoria County Library was organized 
in June 1941 it “filled an immediate and specific 
need.” Sprawling trailer camps and war housing 
units mushroomed into existence. School enroll- 
ment doubled and tripled. The library had no 
trouble finding its own niche to fill, and has filled 
it ever since, though the population of the county 
has doubled during the short life of the library. 

Two existing libraries—Freeport and Jackson— 
became part of the county system almost immedi- 
ately, and in January 1955 the Lake Jackson library, 
which was established as an independent library in 
1953, also joined the library system. The bookmo- 
bile, however, is still responsible for approximately 
half the library's circulation. 

The Dow Chemical Company, which employed 
the people who needed the library in 1941, has also 
been most generous in making its excellent techni- 
cal collection available to county patrons. This nat- 
urally strengthens the reference service which the 
Brazoria County Library gives its patrons. 

The library serves as coordinator for the Brazoria 
County audio-visual service. According to Texas 
Libraries, the budget for the films is provided by 
the schools, with the county contributing housing, 
administration, and trahsportation, using the book- 
mobile to transport the material whenever possible. 
In return the library is allowed to lend films to 
any authorized organization throughout the county. 
Some 550 films are now being distributed regularly. 


Another adult education service is offered to 
clubs and organizations. These groups may request 
the library to collect and send to their meetings 
groups of books on the subject they are studying. 
A staff member delivers the books and presents 
them with a commentary on each. After the meet- 
ings the books may be checked out directly, but are 
then returned to the library or to the bookmobile. 


During the summer months an extensive reading 
program is carried out. Each reading club is spon- 
sored by a different organization in the various 
localities, thereby involving these groups in library 
activities. Representatives of these organizations 
visit the schools immediately preceding the sum- 
mer vacation to present the plan. The parent or 
some other adult sponsor of each prospective mem- 
ber of the reading club is required to sign the 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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child’s application for membership and to keep a 
record of his reading. [This plan is evidently in- 
tended to interest the parent in the reading project, 
not as a policing system.—Ep.} Each member is 
provided with a “report card” styled in a fashion 
attractive to children. Last summer a facsimile of 
the bookmobile was used. In this folder a record 
of the child’s reading is kept. The parent or other 
adult sponsor signs it when it is completed. Awards 
of gold seal or gold star certificates are presented 
at the local radio station where each child is inter- 
viewed over the air. A weekly radio program, giv- 
ing club news, stories, and dramatizations is pre- 
sented throughout the summer. A special award of 
a “bookworm” pin was given last summer to chil- 
dren whose articles on the value of the program 
were printed in the local papers. 

The library also publishes a news sheet, “Youth 
and the County Library,” which is distributed “‘at 
intervals” free of charge to schools and interested 
individuals. 

Mindful of the fact that cooperation pays big 
dividends, the Brazoria County Library and two 
adjoining county libraries are beginning to pool 
some of their resources in an effort to offer even 
better service to patrons. The plan proposes that 
representatives from the three libraries will meet 
monthly and select books of a caliber which might 
have limited use in each wang” & One copy will be 
ordered jointly by the three libraries, after having 
been cooperatively selected, will be entered into 
the catalogs of the respective libraries, and will 
then become available to patrons of all three coun- 
ties through inter-library loans. 

With such a program under way, it is hardly 
surprising Bernice M. Hurst and her staff of seven 
full-time and three part-time members recorded a 
25 per cent increase in circulation in 1954. 


California Library Week 


Just seven short years ago, the Fresno, California, 
County Library staff launched “Library Week’’ to 
publicize the need for a new central library build- 
ing among other objectives. This year the entire 
state of California again celebrated Library Week 
from March 6-12, using “Something for Everyone” 
or “Your Library Has Something for You” as tell- 
ing slogans. What started as a local venture in 
Fresno County has now become a statewide project 
since the idea is applicable to every library. 

Apparently interest in Library Week has not 
diminished in the parent county, however. Local 
librarians in thirty-five community libraries served 
by Fresno County Library again cooperated in 
bringing the library to the attention of their towns- 
people. Exhibits ranged over a very wide choice 
of subjects from American Indians, Freedom the 
American Way, Handicrafts, Hobbies, and Com- 
munity Arts, to Original Book Jackets Contest, 
Library Service “Something for You at Your Li- 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Newly 


Revised ... 


Greatly 
Expanded 


Audio - Visual 
Equipment Directory 


Published by 
The National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 


mn, INC. 


10 
o-visuat associat 


warronat AUPE 





The first complete source of information about audio-visual equipment 
used in schools, churches, business, government and community groups. 

A handy guide for anyone concerned with audio-visual equipment—its 
selection, purchase, maintenance or use. Includes complete specifications, 
photos and prices for more than 400 models on all types of audio-visual 
equipment, including: 


16mm Motion Picture Equipment Sound Slidefilm Projectors 

(Optical sound, magnetic sound and Record and Transcription Players 

repetitive equipment) Disc Recorders 

Filmstrip and Slide Projectors Magnetic Tape Recorders and Playbacks 
Opaque Projectors Repetitive Tape Equipment 
Overhead Projectors Projection Screens 
Special Purpose Projectors Projection Tables and Stands 
Automatic Continuous Still Projectors Projection Pointers 


Special Sections devoted to: 
Film Library Equipment and Services 
Miscellaneous Accessory Equipment 


Designed for quick reference, this new directory incorporates a visual 
thumb index to each section; a complete listing of manufacturers’ names and 
addresses (over 200) with page references to their listing and a glossary of 
trade names for quick reference to the manufacturers’ name. 


Order your copy now. . . . 184 pages, 872x11 inches, soft cover and 
plastic bound. Prices are $4.00 per copy; $3.50 if check enclosed with order. 


National Audio - Visual Association, Inc., 2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Ilinois 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 724) 


brary,” Girl Scout Activities, and Best Sellers of 
the Past 50 Years. 


Commenting on the progress mace during the 
intervening years, the Fresno County Library Notes 
stated: In looking back over these seven years, we 
can see a great improvement in the skill of each 
library assistant in formulating and executing plans, 
not only for Library Week but for the whole year. 
We believe that much of the growth of the library 
in these last years may be attributed to this newly 
developed skill with which the library assistant has 
been able to take the library outside of the four 
walls of the building and make the people of the 
community conscious of the value of the library to 
each citizen of the community. Thank you for a 
job well done. Margaret Van Duessen is county 
librarian and Helen Bird assistant in this large 
library system. 


Texas Once More 


For those interested in studying the whys of lack 
of library service, a recent publication, “Texas Li- 
braries: Problems and Possibilities,’ released for 
the Texas Library Association by Texas, Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, as Library Bulletin No. 3, 
should be of value. Factors which affect public 
library development in all states, not only Texas, 
namely percentage of farm population, Gilmer- 
Aikin economic index, rate of population change, 
total individual income, density of population, edu- 
cation level, median income, tax valuation, and 
population were analyzed for each county. 


BOOKMOBILE AT THE FAIR 


Part of the Plattsburgh Public Library's annual 
booth at the 1954 Clinton County Fair was a large 
picture showing a bookmobile stop in a typical rural 
community. The picture, 14’ x 3’, was flanked at 
either end by maps of Clinton and Essex counties, 
showing the proposed bookmobile stops for the 
two-county library service system which will soon 
be in operation. The map also showed existing li- 
braries. A three-dimensional bookmobile was the 
focal point of the exhibit, with rays leading to 
clouds picturing the benefits the two-county library 
service system will bring to the communities in the 
area. Members of the library staff were on duty 
twelve hours a day to answer questions and explain 
the organization of the system. 


EMMA M. WALTER, Director 
Plattsburgh Public Library 
Plattsburgh, New York 


THE CONSTANT REVIEWER 
(With apologies to Henry Van Dyke) 


Tis fine to read of Daniel Boone, and 
Madeline, and Ben, 

And then to see the pictures of Lynd 
Ward and Bemelmans, 

To admire the Dennis horses, the fairy 
tales of Grimm, 

ane even try to understand the scientific 

im. 


Oh it’s read again, and read again, and 
read again for me! 

My eyes are burning up again, and I can 
hardly see. 

But the ee are full of stories, there's 
more that I must know 

"Bout the Bears on Hemlock Mountain 
and how a seed can grow. 


Miss Hickory is an acorn, and Finnegan 
a cat; 

An egg tree doesn’t grow at all, Miss 
Flora gets a hat; 

Now Lentil could not sing a note, young 
Michael had a train; 

And Homer Price has so much fun, I'll 
just read that again. 


I like the Farmer in the Dell, and Lenski's 
stories, too. 

I like the lives of famous men, and Ani- 
mals of the Zoo. 

But, oh, to put the books aside, and just 
relax a day, 

The books would be there just the same, 
and I, of course, could play. 


I know that Alice is wonderful, and Peter 
Rabbit good; 

The Painted Pig is just a bank, Pinnoc- 
chio’s made of wood. 

But the best of all the stories, is one I 
haven't read, 

Someone has kept it out too long, I'll take 
Stone Soup instead. 


Oh, it’s read again, and read again, and 
read again for me! 

I want a book with larger print, and let- 
ters I can see, 

And pages almost covered up with pic- 
tures bright and gay, 

So’s I can see to read and read a dozen 
every day. 


OLtivE Mumrorp, Librarian 


Elementary School Number 84 


Baltimore, Maryland 
6 8 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


Some tributes from readers and writers: 


Mr. H. M. ToMLinson writes: “I wish the literary re- 
views were as lively as the LIBRARY REVIEW, and 
that the last appeared more often to cheer us with the 
news that books are not entirely under the critical eye of 
those who are always nervous when they see evidence of 
masculine activity.” 


Mr. C. R. SANDERSON of Toronto writes: “One can count 
on that happy blending of ‘news’, literary criticism, topical 


views, and scholarly discussion which explains the 
LIBRARY REVIEW'S continued success.” 


Dr. E. A. SAvaGeE, sometime Librarian of the Edinburgh 
Public Libraries, writes: “An independent organ of well- 
informed comment and responsible criticism is a necessity 
in our calling. ,The LIBRARY REVIEW is just such an 
organ and without it librarianship would be much the 
poorer.” 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, author of a Manual of Classi- 
fication writes: “The good taste, variety and balance of 
its pages have been consistent and the enterprise of the 
Editor in bringing into them the work of distinguished 
writers, who know how to deal with matters that interest 
librarians and general readers equally, is probably unique.” 


Subscriptions for the current year are now being taken 
Specimen copies will be sent on request 


$2.00 (cheque, money order or draft) per annum post free 


Address: 3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Display for the Month 


BOOKS TO DELIGHT THE TRAVEL READER were 
displayed at the La Grande, Oregon, Public Library 
against a Union Pacific Railway Company poster. 
The road at the foot of the poster was a shelf 
7” wide, with a plastic fence purchased from Wool- 
worth’s. The trees are real Oregon greenery. Road 
signs—miniature replicas of those found on Oregon 
highways—and rocks provide a realistic touch. 


BETTER CATCH UP ON YOUR SPORTS was the title 
of a library display at the Colorado State College 
of Education, designed to promote spring and sum- 
mer leisure reading. The display, an eye catcher, 
was easy to construct: blue construction paper was 
centered on a white background. Upon this, an 


underwater sketch of fish, ferns, and snails was 
made with colored chalks, Superimposed upon this 
was a fish net made from a sheet of newspaper 
which was cut in zig-zag slashes and stretched open 
Lines and hooks—a few strings with bits of bent 
wire attached—were hung from the top, reaching 
into the water. Jackets from books on sports and 
games were arranged around the board. 


GET THE JUMP ON SPRING! Hop OVER WITH 
YOUR LAST BOOK REPORT was the theme of an 
Athens, Georgia high school library spring bulletin 
board. The paper frogs were cut out in three parts 
—hind legs, head, stomach and front legs—and 
affixed to a piece of construction paper to present 
a corrugated effect. Backs were green with black 
spots, stomachs yellow. The stones over which the 
frogs leaped were made of book jackets, and the 
lawn beneath was “Easter grass.” 
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An ocean, a sailboat, sea gulls, and the rope-yarn 
caption DRIFTING AND DREAMING were background 
for a triple-window display of books for summer 
reading at the Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation in Marquette 

is 


Conservation and the national parks were the 
subject of a series of Brooklyn College Library dis- 
plays which were notable for the variety of materials 
they contained. Besides books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, government documents, representative pub- 
lications from conservation groups, and color prints 
of national parks views, the displays on OUR COLOR- 
FUL WEST included lithographs, newspaper clip- 
pings, maps, and conservation stamps. Display 
cases dealing with the history of the parks, their 
flora, fauna, and special geological features, were 
dressed up with travel memorabilia: gold nuggets 
in alcohol, tree bark, snapshots, fossil ferns, 18” 
pine cones, volcanic glass, petrified wood, lava. 
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MITTENS pret 
scl | ae 


Changeable 3 Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive disploy-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%4°’-9"’), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK®* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 


nee NNNNN 
MMMANN IDEAL FOR 
eeqnooogccc 


<X 
oO . 
r Cees >PPPOORRR LOW-BUDGET 


Wggssssss LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 
“7 1 ”“ 


(oil Pinbok*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥%,"" to 2’*—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free sainiad 
Your own initials » 


Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. W-55 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 








SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS gong 


Parents and Children’s Reading 


HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED of late by the widespread 

number of articles which are addressed to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public on their responsibility in 
guiding their children’s reading. For example, 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, carried 
in November an article entitled “The Dirt and 
Trash that Kids are Reading and What Can Be 
Done about It.” 


There is a wealth of good suggestions here, phil- 
osophically attuned to John Locke's statement, “He 
that has a way to keep a child’s spirit active and 
free and yet restrains him, has the secret of educa- 
tion.” The author of the article (and none is 
given) believes that Nowadays most parents want 
children to read for pleasure, to enjoy the great 
literature of the present and the past. They want 
their children to gain something good and fruitful 
from each experience in reading. Forcing certain 
books on children and prohibiting others defeats 
this purpose. In summarizing a parent's job in the 
reading game, he has these suggestions: 

Let your child see your own love of reading and 
your joy in the really good books you own. 

In reading aloud, gradually draw the young lis- 
tener into good literature. Establish... the custom 
of reading aloud as a family activity. . . . 

Give p & child frequent chances to look at and 
handle the beautiful 
Store. 

Let a youngster exercise freedom of choice in 
selecting books for his or her own library. If you 
do, your occasional suggestions and even your re- 
fusals will be accepted. 

Don't surround the child’s own books with a 
sacred aura; let him handle them enough to know 
and love them... . 

Always keep the door open for discussion—not 
catechism—about books your child has read. 

Never make fun of his selection of a book or his 
judgment about it. 

Have faith that his taste will grow and develop. 


ooks in the library or book- 


A series of articles has been appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day on crime comics and how to curb them, The 
seventeenth, “How to Choose Good Reading for 
Youth,” reports what is being said and done in the 
various states about raising the standard of chil- 
dren's reading. The emphasis, for the most part, 
seems to be on legislation, efforts to curb the sale 
of objectionable comics, and on directives for the 
evaluation of comic books by parents or parent 
committees. The main difficulty with evaluative 
criteria is that they are so lengthy and detailed. I 
fear that too many parents will feel that they are 
too busy or inadequate to apply them to the many 
comic books that are an enticement for their chil- 
dren. However, a perusal of the criteria with a 
few comic books (or any children’s books for that 

School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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matter) will certainly strengthen parents’ ability to 
judge the worth of various types of reading mate- 
rial for youth. 

Illinois and a place much emphasis on a 
positive approach. The problem is not one so much 
of this or that comic book, or this or that motion 
picture, but rather of training our children to make 
wise choices, to know good from bad, right from 
wrong, so that they can confidently stand on their 
own feet and make their own choices. I liked 
Grand R»pids’ idea of emphasizing the positive. 
On a radio program a group of sixth-grade pupils, 
who had been comparing comics with good books 
in school, shared their findings with other young- 
sters of the city. Once again we discovered, the 
Rev. Duane Vore reported, how effective it is for 
children to convince children. 


If parents come to you for advice in purchasing 
encyclopedias, you will find good points for con- 
sideration in Evelyn E. Kirkland’s article, entitled 
“Let's Look It Up; Reference Books for the Home,” 
in the Saturday Review for March 19. It specifies 
no particular sets but indicates ways that a family 
can decide what type it needs and how to cope 
with the overzealous salesman. 


Wholesale Participation 


Parents from a neighboring town visited our 
school recently to secure some advice on how to 
improve their educational program. As the librar- 
ian, I was included in the conference. I told them 
that one of the keynotes of good school library 
service was the cooperative interest and participa- 
tion of everyone—principal, faculty, children, and 
community. As an example I related the incident 
of our picture file. It had been organized by our 
Parents Committee in the second year of Casis. As 
it grew in usefulness, it became more difficult to 
use, because the large, built-in wooden drawers had 
not been supplied with rollers. School carpenters 
said these could not be added and rubbed the 
grooves with soap. 


Committee members decided that their project 
this year would be to have these drawers fixed. It 
was expensive, but an expert cabinet maker figured 
it out to the tune of $70. The PTA had $35 and 
we thought it would be a good idea to let the chil- 
dren help by donating their ice cream money at 
least once during February. Later the committee 
would make up the difference. Consequently, one 
morning our school bulletin carried a notice that 
Gigi, the wishing pony (an antique bank), was 
back to help us and was asking the children to feed 
him their ice cream nickels. 

When I told this story to our visitors, we had 
collected $26 with only a little to go. Afterwards 
our PTA president, who attended the conference, 
too, told me she was sure their treasury could stand 
the last $9. The next day the bulletin announced 
that this was Gigi’s last day; he was saying, ““Good- 
bye and thank you.” In my mind I thought, ‘Well, 


(Continued on page 735) 
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Theodore Maynard 


uses this ironic title for his life of 
Mary Tudor 


BLOODY 
MARY 


Presenting a vivid and remarkably 
restrained study of chaotic Tudor 
England, the author of Queen Eliza- 
beth I and Henry VIII tells the story 
of the enigmatic, ill-fated Mary Tudor. 


In the ironically titled Bloody Mary, 
Maynard highlights in sharp detail 
both the ghastly mistakes and the 
usually ignored virtues of his subject, 
discussing both the pathos and heroism 
of her life and leading the reader to 
pity and to admire her. Your judicious 
readers of graphic biography will find 
this new biography of one of history’s 
most puzzling characters scholarly yet 
nimble, meticulously detailed yet 
clever and entertaining. 


In Theodore Maynard’s pageant of 
“very readable” books, Virginia 
Kirkus’ Bookshop Service finds Bloody 
Mary “an engaging . . . biography.” 

$4.95 


— Another 
QUEEN ELIZABETH | 


The reissue of the outstanding portrait 
of “Good Queen Bess.” Written with 
wisdom and wit against the religious 
and political intrigues of her time. 


$5.00 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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BOOKS FOR 
SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 





Aviation Subject Headings .. 1949 $1.75 
Brief for Corporation Libra- 

i 1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Sub- 

ject Headings List. Loan 

Collection of SLA Rev. Ed. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward a Spe- 

cial Library Glossary. 

Second Edition 
Correlation Index Document 

Series & PB Reports .... 
Creation & Development of an 

Insurance Library. Third 

Revised Edition 
Directory of Special Libraries 1953 $10.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the 

Fine Arts 
Map Collections in the U.S. 

and Canada, A Directory 1954 $3.00 
Nicknames of American Cities, 

Towns and Villages Past 

and Present 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bib- 

liography of Scientific & 

Industrial Reports, 

Vols 1-10 . . 1949 $10.00 
Our Library (V isual ‘Presen- 

tation) 1953 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of 

Subject Headings in Social 

Work and Public Welfare 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor 

Statistics Rev. Ed. 1953 $2.00 
Subject Headings for Aero- 

nautical Engineering 

RE wa ccuctoncacid te 1949 $4.00 
Subject Headings for Fi- 

nancial Libraries ........ 1954 $5.00 
Technical Libraries, Their 

Organization and Manage- 

eT OEP AS 


1950 $1.25 
1953 $10.00 


1950 $1.75 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
published ten times a year. 

Subscription, $7.00 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Book Review Digest 
Birthday Party 


HE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the BOOK 

REVIEW DIGEST, third Wilson Company 
publication to reach the half-century mark (CUM- 
ULATIVE BOOK INDEX in 1948, READERS’ 
GUIDE in 1901), was celebrated in March at a 
reception for past and present staff members of the 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. None of the previous 
editors could be present, but messages were sent by 
Mrs. H. W. Wilson, who is in Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, and Mary K. Reely, now in Glen Lake, 
Minnesota. 

Marion Knight wrote from Lenox, Massachu- 
setts: 

The very thought of being with you all gave 
me a real lift in the midst of this long shut-in 
winter... . There is nothing I would enjoy more 
than a visit with my old associates . . . but in the 
circumstances it seems out of the question, With 
John Adams I can say, "I am all right but my 
tenement is wearing out.” 

My association with the Company took up a 
long and happy part of my working life, beginning 
as editor of the Readers’ Guide Supplement and 
continuing as editor of the Readers Guide and 
then of the Book Review Digest. 
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There were also a number of other greetings and 
tributes. 

Edith Phelps, a director and former secretary of 
the board of The Wilson Company, read this per- 
tinent quotation from Sincerely, Willis Wayde by 
John P. Marquand: 

In those hectic years before and during the war 
Willis did not have much time for non-business 
reading except for his fifteen minutes a day with 
the Harvard Classics. ... Yet some of the best 
men Willis knew gave serious thought to read- 
ing. . . . Almost in self-defense Willis began 
doing a little reading when he was laid up with 
a cold or on Sunday mornings when Sylvia was 
servicing the children, Even when he was rushed 
he skimmed through the New York Times Book 
Review, and finally at the suggestion of Ted Perl 
man, one of the new salesmen he had hired at 
Rahway, Willis bought a useful periodical called 
The Book Review Digest. 


Aging Gracefully 
For its fiftieth anniversary, the BOOK REVIEW 
DIGEST received a long anticipated gift: a sub- 
scription list topping the 8,000 mark. The editors 
say thank-you and proudly report that the BRD 
has neither aged nor weakened in its fifty years 
It has merely grown pleasingly plump. 


us 
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THE PRESENT Book REVIEW DiGEST STAFF 


SEATED, Editors Dorothy Brown and Mertice James. STANDING, Madeline Boekell, 
Dorothy H. Brown, Jessie Bourne, Gertrude Mallon, and Patricia de Paul. 
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BALTIMORE'S BoUQUET TO BooK Review DiGEst 


This exhibit was on view March 22 to April 12 in one of the famous display windows of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. It was arranged #y Kate Coplan, chief 
of exhibits and publicity, in cooperation with Pratt’s general reference department. 


Social Welfare 


There are... differences of opinion as to the 
soundness and necessity of social security and re- 
lated welfare programs. Many are concerned about 
the cost, and are apprehensive that the programs 
will impair self-reliance and the age-old habits of 
‘thrift and industry. They see a threat to our sys- 
tem of free enterprise and the hovering danger of 
a police state. Others see the programs as a bul- 
wark for a free economy and a democratic govern- 
ment. ... In whatever light they are viewed, 
however, our social welfare programs must now be 
looked upon as permanent fixtures of the Ameri- 
can economy. For good or bad they are with us to 
stay, and social welfare in itself is no longer even 
a subject for debate. The questions that must be 
answered today are questions only of method and 
degree—"How?” and “How much?” 

This quote comes from the preface to the new 
Reference Shelf title, SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
THE U5S., by editor Poyntz Tyler. Dealing with 
the efforts of government, management, and labor 
to meet the hazards of old age, unemployment, 
and ill health in modern America, the book groups 
its reprinted articles and speeches under these gen- 
eral headings: Social Security, Health Insurance, 
and The Assured Income. Among the writers are 
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Dillard Stokes (“Insurance, Relief, or What?’’) 
—Seymour E. Harris (“Health Insurance: What 
Kind ?’”")—William Green (“Labor and National 
Health Insurance” )—and many others. 


New Supplement 


The just-published 1955 annual supplement to 
the FILMSTRIP GUIDE offers subscribers 1,325 
new listings. These listings are not included among 
the 5,882 in the 1954 third edition. 

Concerning the FILMSTRIP GUIDE and the 
use of filmstrips, the Saturday Review said: The 
H, W. Wilson Company's Filmstrip Guide . . . 
is an excellent reference, It describes, classifies, 
grades, and in many cases, evaluates filmstrips 
from most of the producers. 

Continuing, the Saturday Review pointed out: 
The filmstrip is peculiarly suited for step-by-step 
instruction. Extreme close-ups, cut-aways, enlarge- 
ments, and simplification are all possible. Pictures 
can be held on the screen while actual work pro- 
gresses. .. . In today's highly visualized world, 
with pictures an integral part of our life, our 
schools need more tools such as filmstrips. They 
not only enhance, expand, and motivate learning, 
but assist students in developing a sense of selec- 
tion and discrimination of the pictorial. 
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Seven-Year Cumulation 


The massive seven year cumulation of ESSAY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX for 
1948-1954 is now available. Numbering 2,306 
pages, it indexes 33,880 essays and articles in 
1,341 volumes. Listings cover domestic and for- 
eign literature, criticism, biography, plus: 

politics, government, history 
the arts sciences 
education and religion 
philosophy and law 
music, drama, and the dance 
. and many other topics. 


All seven year cumulations have a list of books 
indexed in the appendix. A separate reprint of this 
list is provided to subscribers free of charge. 


Correction 


In the listings of the membership of the Com- 
bined Committees on Wilson Indexes of the 
American Library Association and Special Libraries 
Association as given in “The Lighthouse” for 
April, the name of Julia Ruth Armstrong was in- 
correctly shown as Lucy Armstrong. Our apologies 
for this inadvertent error. 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included : 

Dr. Pieter J. Van Swigchem, chief librarian, The 
Hague Public Library, Netherlands. 

Ada Rita Latimer, assistant reference librarian, 
University of Puerto Rico General Library, who is 
currently a scholarship student in library science at 
Simmons College School of Library Science. 

Isabel Howell, teacher of cataloging, New 
Haven, Connecticut, State Teachers College, and 
eleven students. 


Staff 


Dorothy H. West, Editor of the STANDARD 
CATALOG SERIES, spoke in West Palm Beach 
at the annual breakfast of the Catalogers’ Round 
Table of the Florida Library Association in March. 
Her subject, illustrated with examples from work 
on the STANDARD CATALOG publications, was 
“Cataloging for Libraries Around the World.” 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Book Review Dicest. On the service basis 

EssAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
On the service basis 

Fitmstrip Guipe. 3rd ed. $5; supplement 
service, $5 ; combined price, $8.50. (For- 
eign prices $1 higher in each instance.) 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE U.S. Poyntz 
Tyler, ed. Reference Shelf, Vol. 27, 
No. 3. Subscription price, 6 different 
titles for $8 (U.S. and Canada; $10 for- 
eign); separate titles, $2 each. 
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A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
REAPPRAISES ITS HOLDINGS 


(Continued from page 714) 

librarian in whose subject division the book 
falls is sent, together with a classification card 
for a new book, a card explaining that she 
already has .... copies of an earlier edition 
and asking whether she wants them sent to the 
stacks or discarded. If the latter, there is a 
space for her to indicate whether she wants 
them discarded immediately or when the new 
editions are received. After she has made her 
decision, which may or may not involve 
checking with the proper faculty library rep- 
resentative but always necessitates an exami- 
nation of both the old and the new edition, 
the card is signed, indicating her decision, 
and returned to the cataloging department, 
where the proper action can be taken. 

Instead of storing current gifts in the hope 
that eventually they can be examined for their 
fitness as additions to the library, the books 
are sent at once to the professional librarian 
in whose special field of interest they fall. 
After the decision has been reached, she has 
only to check the card mentioned earlier in 
this discussion with an indication of her deci- 
sion, and the book is passed on to the process- 
ing department for processing, sale, or dis- 
card. If there is any doubt as to the wisdom 
of her decision, a check is made with the 
chairman of the department in whose subject 
field the book falls. 


No matter how justifiable may be the with- 
drawal of books from the library, public rela- 
tions are sometimes hindered by publicity. 
Tax payers may feel that it is improper to 
destroy any books. The term “reappraisal” 
often serves much better than ‘‘discard,’’ since 
it is usual for administrative officials to wish 
to see the library increase rather than decrease 
its holdings. 

By September 1955, six years will have 
elapsed since the beginning of this project. 
As we survey the accomplishments we can 
heartily recommend to other college and uni- 
versity libraries the setting up of such a proj- 
ect. Even though work on the project may 
have to stop entirely for several months at a 
time, as has been the case at Southern Illinois 
University, we believe that the project is still 
worth starting. If one waits until all other 
demands upon the library are completed, the 
project will never be started. If we librarians 
actually believe that this project of discarding, 
reappraising, or weeding is as important and 
necessary as book selection, now is the time 
for action. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 722) 

column signed article on acrobatics, profusely il- 
lustrated with two exquisite color plates and nu- 
merous photographs. Of the 69 entries found in 
the first 41 columns, covering A-Ab, 62 are biog- 
raphies of dramatists, critics, composers, actors, or 
others in the field; 5 are devoted to subjects, and 
2 to place names. While this may not be an ade- 
quate sampling, it does indicate the worth of the 
set as a source of biography, since 50 of these 
names do not appear in the New Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names, and more information is given on 
the others than found in Century. But of almost 
equal reference value are the magnificent full-page 
colored plates of outstanding actors, e.g. George 
Barrault, and the photographs and sketches of sets, 
performances, and theaters. For the art work is as 
distinguished in its way as that found in the big 
Italian encyclopedia, though some of it must be 
found two or three pages from the text of the 
article. One error in spelling was noted, Emma 
Abott for Abbott, if D.A.B. is taken as authority. 
This is a slight criticism, though, when the volume 
is viewed as a whole. If the other seven are as 
good as this, the set will be a most important ref- 
erence source, indispensable in theater libraries and 
large universities. 


Banned Books 


' Banned Books,” in its second edition, revised 
and enlarged, is a chronological list of those banned 
from 387 B.C. to 1954, selected to show trends of 
censorship through the years, involving chiefly na- 
tional, state, and local governments, here and 
abroad. About a third of the volume contains in- 
formation on trends in censorship, important state- 
ments on freedom of the press, from Milton to 
ALA, important court decisions, custom and postal 
laws, and a short bibliography. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 730) 


that’s that!” and considered that we had been very 
successful. But I had no idea how really successful 
we were! Later in the day Miss Christian’s fourth 
grade invited me to a meeting of its “Readers 
Club.” In the middle of the meeting, the treasurer 
arose with great dignity to announce that since this 
was Gigi’s last day, the club had voted to donate 
the entire funds of its treasury to him. And would 
you believe it! There was just enough to complete 
the $70 exactly! That is what I mean by “coopera- 
tive interest and participation.” 





Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
ee dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 


useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 

Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 


giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words, 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Plains, N. Y. 











SPECIAL OFFER 
RED LETTER DAYS 


Classroom ideas for every special day of 

the school year ° Complete series 

of 10 pamphlets, Sept.-June, 160 pages 

Regular price—$3.50 Special offer—$!.00 
RED LETTER DAYS 

P.O. Box 67 e Washington, D.C. 











We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
BOOKS |] ¢xwens: 
STECHERT - Inc. {jj thousand ; 


The World’s Leading 
International Booksellers 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 





others through our eM- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge fer searching. 

















THOUGHTS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


Today’s PROBLEMS First 0 Vehemes 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 
$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


NEW SERIAL TITLES, continuing the UNION 
LIST OF SERIALS, was voted one of the top ten 
reference books of 1954. (See page 697.) 

The Scottish LIBRARY REVIEW is now taking 
subscriptions. (See page 727.) 

The National Audio-Visual Association has a new 
guide to used !6mm projectors. (See page 696.) 

Ideas and metheds for creating displays of 

papier-maché are given in EXPLORING PAPIER- 
MACHE. (See page 688.) 





Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Presa ................ 679 
pS OS eee | .. 690 
UID os ois bc hae 0s v% o . 687 
Baker & Taylor Co. ......... 723 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. ........ . 736 


Beckley-Cardy Company ..... 


Bro-Dart Industries ....... 678, 683 & 690 


Bruce Publishing Company ....... . 731 
Christopher Publishing House .. 687 
A a eee 685 
Compton, F. E. & Company 698 
Davis Press .... ; <yionta ee 
Demco Library Supplies P 676 & 693 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ... 681 
Gaylord Bros. ........ 691 
Library of Congress . 697 
Library Review ......... 727 
Little, Brown & Company . 675 
Magafile Company ....... 686 
Marador Corporation ..... 695 
McClurg, A. C. & Company .. 697 
Merriam, G. & C. Company 735 
Mitten's Display Letters ....... .. 729 
National Audio-Visual Association . 696 & 725 
Pageant Press . “CPR: 677 
Phiebig, Albert J. . ; . 735 
Red Letter Days .... . 735 
Seven Bookhunters 736 
Skira, Inc. .... , 689 
Special Libraries .. Pa ee 731 
Spencer Press ......... Back Cover 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. ....... 735 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co. . 736 
University of Minnesota Press . 692 
University of Pennsylvania Press . . 694 
Van Nostrand, D. Company . 686 
Virginia Metal Products Inc. . 673 
Vital Speeches of the Day .... 735 
Winston, John C. Company ........... .. 695 
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OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, b wane | Bennett 
Gummed labels for alp file of 
223 fields of work and te ~—— 


List —- a) iy. 706 labels. 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING co. 


Haute |. Indiana 
aeteee for, AND Sissiveie 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and aye od will receive our continued 
attention and dependable guaranteed by 25 years 
of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York fi, N.Y 














Books not obtainable from 
puaeaere may be available 

mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave, New York 3, N. Y. 
EXAMINATIONS—N_Y. State Civil Service. 


Examinations for 2 assistant librarians (medi- 
cine) on June 4. ($4130-$5200). Candidates can 
qualify by offering: (a) college graduation sup- 
plemented by satisfactory completion 1 year ap- 
proved library school, plus 1 year satisfactory 
full-time library experience; or (b) bachelor’s 
degrev library science plus 2 years above experi- 
ence; or (c) satisfactory equivalent combination 
of foregoing training and experience. Final fil- 
ing date May 6. Write Recruitment Unit, State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany, N.Y. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN as first assist- 
ant for large Main Boys’ and Girls’ Room in pro- 
gressive library system. Opportunity for creative 
work and departmental responsibility. Remodeled 
modern building (Fall, 1955) Residential com 
munity (70,000) suburban to Cleveland. Salary 
$3,700 with differentials according to qualifica 
tions. Five day week. 26 days vacation. Retire 
ment. Address Children’s & Schools’ Dept. 
Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OPEN in Progressive Mid- 
west Public Library: 

Head of Circulation: Experience and ability 
to assume responsibility essential. 8 circ. assts. 
Some book selection—readers advisory. Grade 3 
beginning salary $4565. 5 dy, 40 hr wk. 4 wks. 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. 

Head of Reference: Experience, ability to 
assume responsibility and develop service. Book 
selection . Ref. field. Grade 3 beginning salary 
—$4565. 5 dy. 40 hr. wk. 4 wis. vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Write Box D, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN, Edmonton Public Li- 
brary. Must be fully accredited and have admin- 
istrative experience. Excellent working condi- 
tions—35 hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation. Medica! 
benefits and contributory pension plan. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Please enclose 
full particulars and references together with re- 
cent photograph in first letter. Applications con- 
fidential, to be sent before June 30, 1955 to Ethel 
S. Wilson, Chairman, Edmonton Public Library 
Board, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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INTERN ATIONAL 
INDEX 

TO 
PERIODICALS 


, 


Note: 


Recently, in accordatice with a vote of all present 
subscribers, the following changes were made in 
the International Index. They are effective with the 
June, 1955 issue. 

* increased coverage of periodicals in the hu- 

manities and social sciences 

* exclusion of scientific, psychological, and for- 

eign language periodicals 

To effect these changes-54 periodicals have been 
on gale el which in many cases occurred in 
1954, 


A quarterly author and sub- 
ject index to” 
170 periodicals devoted to the 


_ social sciences, and the human- 


ities: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
ARCHEOLOGY © 
ECONOMICS 


_ GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY 

LABOR 

LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE 
MUSICOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PUBLIC OPINION 
RELIGION: 
SOCIOLOGY 
THEATRE ARTS 


The INTERNATIONAL INDEX is the guide to the best of current 
thought and research. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY, LIST OF PERIODICALS INDEXED AND RATES 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 





























The “Record Is Complete’ 


"Th, ew 1955 AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK, 

Events ming Popes go ee ae dp a As its predecessors, 

Seen ee eee me ne ine, cong : 

Soored hocks la soee library. \ 
Students, librarians and teachers have come to Jook upon THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK as the final author- 

ity both in coverage and up-to-dateness . . . with important events, 

pecsonalinies 


FT 


and statistics of the full calendar year 


No library should be without this valuable volume. \t begins with 
map showing “News Events of 1954”. - . followed by sections on 
ng news stories ... personalities of the year... a moath- 
chronology and @ series of articles comprising “The 
Year in Review.” 


_Penetam fe healt ot « piteidocs book. The Events of 1954 is also 
valuable supplement to the 20 volames of THE 


ae 





10% 


peice 


$5.00: to s¢hoois 


ind libraries) 


.- * ae 
ED PRE: /ORLD WIDE 


Minar ec SPENCER PRESS, INC. ssn Neue oie te 
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From Do it B pms 
by Morris Brickman (Messner 
~ 
Lc 
Ws 
| | 
lof me, 
. ©) 
i] 
l ra! ee = — < . 
EE PS ~~ E ickeutr) 
Why worry about dinner? With a little luck 
we'll be dead by then! 
A MONTHLY SELECTION May 1955 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 














CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





and August, and may 





The se of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting Foo s to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
be obtained regularly from your library. 


new books that have 
advisors. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAINBRIDGE, JOHN, 1913- 

Garbo. Doubleday 1955 256p illus 

A “biography of the shy Swedish girl who 
wanted to be an actress and through the faith of 
Mauritz Stiller and her own consecration to 
work became one of the world’s leading movie 
stars.” Retail bookseller 

Excerpts of the book have appeared in 
Life magazine 


BoLiTHo, HEcToR, 1898- 
Jinnah, Creator of Pakistan. Macmillan 
1955 ,cl1954, 244p illus map $3.75 


“An official biography, the first in English, 
of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who fought for the 
independence of Pakistan and organized the 
biggest Moslem state.” Retail bookseller 


CHAPIN, VICTOR 
The Hill. Rinehart 1955 241p $3 


“The author served as an attendant in a 
mental hospital during the war (he was a con- 
scientious objector) and tells of the . . . inmates, 
the troubles arising from inadequate personnel 
and equipment, and the mental and emotional 
strain that led to his own crack-up.” Retail 
bookseller 


HAHN, EMIry, 1905- 
Chiang Kai-shek; an unauthorized biog- 
raphy. Doubleday 1955 382p $5 
The author “traces the progress of one of 
the most controversial figures in international 
affairs today. She tells about his Punitive Ex- 
peditions to the north; his skillful avoidance of 
fatal conflicts with Russia and Japan; his fan- 
tastic ‘kidnapping in Siam:’ his war with the 
Communists and his ‘exile’ in Formosa.” Hunt- 
ting 


IRVINE, WILLIAM, 1906- 

Apes, Angels, and Victorians; the story 
of Darwin, Huxley, and evolution. 
McGraw 1955 399p illus $5 

“New light on two men around whom the 
intellectual holocaust of the 19th century re- 
volved—Charles Darwin, the introverted genius 
of ‘The Origin of Species,’ and Thomas Huxley, 
the brilliant essayist who developed and popu- 
larized Darwin's theories.” McClurg. Book 
news 


MACDONALD, BETTy (BARD) 1908- 
Onions in the Stew. Lippincott 1955 
256p $3.50 

The author describes 12 years spent with 
her husband and two daughters on Vashon Is- 
land in Puget Sound. In spite of bad winter 
weather, too many summer guests, adolescents, 
animals, undependable workmen, etc. the Mac- 
Donalds developed a deep affection for their 
island home 


REBEN, MARTHA, pseud. 
Way of the Wilderness. Crowell 1955 
276p front $3.50 

“The author of “The Healing Woods’ con- 
tinues her story. She tells how she found a little 
house in the Adirondacks, earned her living as 
a hairdresser, and met Eric, with whom she and 
her old friend Mr Rice spent a happy summer 
until tragedy struck.” Retail bookseller 


RUMBOLD, RICHARD 
Winged Life; a portrait of Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry, t and airman, by 
Richard Rumbold and Lady Margaret 
Stewart. McKay 1955 ,cl1953,; 224p 
front $3.50 
Two personal friends of Saint Exupéry 
write of his family background, his adventures 
as a pioneer airline pilot, his two marriages and 
his writings 





FICTION 


Carr, JOHN DICKSON, 1905- 
Captain Cut-throat. Harper 1955 306p 
$3.50 


apoleon’s troops, massed along the 
Channel for attack on England, are being terror- 
ized by an unseen assassin dubbed Captain Cut- 
throat. Believing that Napoleon himself has in- 
stigated the killings for devious reasons of his 
own, the hostile Minister of Police (Fouche) 
compels the captured English spy Alan Hepburn, 
and Hepburn’s estranged wife Madeleine, to 
ferret out the truth.” Bkl. 


Du Bois, THEODORA McCorMICcK, 1890- 


The Emerald Crown ,by, Theodora Mc- 
Cormick. Funk 1955 350p $3.75 


“A novel of 9th and 10th century Ireland, 
when Danish invasions threatened and inter- 
necine warfare destroyed unity, follows the for- 
tunes of Sionna, King Flann’s daughter as she 
is twice wed against her will—to two rival kings 
—and finally finds her happiness as the wife of 
Niall, her cousin.” Kirkus 


FLETCHER, INGLIS (CLARK) 1888- 


The Scotswoman. Bobbs 1954 480p map 
$3.95 


The Scottish heroine “Flora MacDonald, 
famous for having helped Bonnie Prince Charlie 
escape after Culloden, seeks new land and hope 
in Carolina with her husband, their children, 
and twin nephews—only to plunge into the un- 
rest and conflict of the American Revolution.” 
Retail bookseller 


FORESTER, Ceci, Scott, 1899- 


The Good Shepherd. Little 1955 310p 
$3.95 


During World War II Commander Krause 
of the U.S. Navy led four escort vessels convoy- 
ing 37 merchant ships from America to England. 
During repeated attacks by German submarines 
the Commander used his small force so effec- 
tively that he finally brought the convoy safely 
into port 


HALLINAN, NANCcy, 1921- 


Rough Winds of May. 
425p $3.95 


Depicts “the heart-break and happiness 
of a teen-age girl’s coming to womanhood. One 
moment a child playing at fairy-tales, one mo- 
ment a wise and tender woman, sixteen-year-old 
Cissie came to life when Fatuncle, her father’s 
brother, painted her and showed her a rich new 
world.” Retail bookseller 


Hopart, ALICE TIisDALE (Nourse) 1882- 
Venture into Darkness. Longmans 1955 
367p $3.95 


David Conway, a China-born American 
business man, home on leave returns to China 
to rescue his successor, imprisoned by the Com- 
munists. Inside China his story becomes in- 
volved with Mu San, a young Chinese who 
turned Communist and Lo, David's boyhood 
friend. David's personal fight against commu- 
nism motivates the plot 


Harper 1955 
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JAMESON, SToRM, 1897- 


Hidden River. Harper 1955 244p $3 


“In the years following World War II, an 
old French family is torn apart by conflicting 
loyalties. An old man and a young man die un- 
natural deaths, and in time a young girl finds 
love.” Huntting 

Appeared serially in the Saturday evening 
post under title: House of hate 


RUARK, ROBERT CHESTER, 1915- 


Something of Value; drawings by Daniel 
Schwartz. Doubleday 1955 566p illus 
$5 

Set in present day Africa this novel “‘fol- 
lows the fortunes of two boys, a white English- 
man and his native friend . . . (Interwoven in 
the ploti are accounts of safaris; of life in Kenya 
and the mores of the British colony; of the 
growth and spreading of the Mau Mau (native 
terrorist) movement.” Library journal 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM, 1888- 


The Nation and the States, Rivals or 
Partners? Univ. of Minn. Press 1955 
263p $3.75 


The author “considers the roles of federal 
and state government, the arguments for and 
against state rights, and comes up with a plan 
to keep the present system but improve it ad- 
ministratively. The place of federal grants-in- 
aid, federal and state taxes; the question of cen- 
tralized government tetc. are discussed).”” Kirkus 


BARTH, ALAN, 1906- 


Government by Investigation. 
1955 231p $3 


The author surveys “the history of Con- 
gressional investigation, from the post-Civil 
War period to the McCarthy inquiries, points 
out their contradiction of the spirit of our Con- 
stitution, and shows what can be done by the 
President and by Congress to prevent this usur- 
pation of the rights of the judiciary and of 
private citizens.” Retail bookseller 


Viking 


REISCHAUER, EDWIN OLDFATHER, 1910- 


Wanted: an Asian Policy. Knopf 1955 
276p $3.75 


“A reappraisal of our mistakes in Asia 
during the last decade, by a Harvard professor 
who feels that we have bungled through ignor- 
ance of the political realities and of the legiti- 
mate national aspirations of the people of Asia. 
Here is a country-by-country survey and a pre- 
sentation of the principles upon which a con- 
structive American policy can be based.” Hunt- 
ting 


ROSSITER, CLINTON LAWRENCE, 1917- 


Conservatism in America. 
326p $4 


Awarded the Charles Austin Beard Me- 
morial Prize for 1954 


Knopf 1955 
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RossiTER, CLINTON L.—Continued 
“Working in his own field of personal 
opinion, the author surveys the history of the 
political theory of American conservatism, eval- 
uating its influence ron American government) 
in the past and its possibilities for the future.” 
Kirkus 


ESSAYS 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON, 1904- 

Party of One; the selected writings of 
Clifton Fadiman. World Pub. 1955 
473p $5 

Part of the material in this book has been 
drawn from the author's column in “Holiday” 

A collection of articles, essays, reviews, 
reminiscences on such subjects as books and 
reading, the theater and children’s reading 


seud. 
Viking 1955 310p 


WeEsT, REBECCA, 
Train of Powder. 
$3.75 


“Six essays on the problem of guilt and 
 emaay oy in our time, as posed by the Nurem- 
rg trials, the occupation of Germany, a Geor- 
gia lynching, a torso murder, and the case of a 
British youth accused of espionage.” Bkl. 
Four of the articles originally appeared in 
the New Yorker 


FAITH 


DouGLas, LLoyD CASSEL, 1877-1951 


The Living Faith ,by, Lloyd C. Douglas, 
from his selected sermons. Houghton 
1955 344p $3.75 

Contains 30 of the author's sermons se- 
lected by his daughters and grouped under the 
headings: Christian adventure; The Bible speaks 
to us; How a Christian lives 


PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT, 1898-_ ed. 
Faith Made Them Champions. Prentice- 
Hall 1954 270p illus $3.95 


These new “Guideposts” offer “inspira- 
tional stories of 65 people who made good 
through courage and faith. The heroes and 
heroines range from Cecil B. de Mille, Perry 
Como, Colleen Hutchins (Miss America of 
1952), to Jackie Robinson, Ann Blyth, and 
Marian Anderson.” Retail bookseller 


FOR MAY FLOWERS 


WRIGHT, RICHARDSON LITTLE, 1887- 
Greedy Gardeners; illus. from photo- 
graphs. Lippincott 1955 96p_ illus 
$3.50 


“The ‘advanced’ or ‘greedy’ gardener, who 
is never satisfied with anything short of perfec- 
tion, will want this book. It’s author tells just 
which he found to be the best among the old 
standard varieties of garden plants and among 
the novelties introduced during recent years.” 
Huntting 


HOW-NOT-TO-DO-IT 


BRICKMAN, MorRIS 
Do It Yourself; or, My Neighbor Is an 
Idiot; a cartoon saga of man’s inhu- 
manity to himself, by Brickman. Gil- 
bert Press; distributed by Messner 1955 

unp illus $2.95 
Contains 176 cartoons showing the pre- 


dicaments of the home handyman and the results 
of his labor 


HOW WE DIFFER 


BEALS, CARLETON, 1893- 

Our Yankee Heritage; New England's 
contribution to American civilization. 
McKay 1955 311p map $4 

A social history of “the culture that grew 
out of the rock-strewn soil of New England. 

The author traces the experiences of those who 

developed new skills and industries, and gives a 

record of the people who shaped our institu- 

tions.” Huntting 


DuFF, CHARLES, 1894- 
England and the English. Putnam 1954 
332p illus maps $5 

The first part is an account and interpre- 
tation of the English people and their country. 
In the second part, we are taken on an informal, 
tour of England, and shown various cross sec- 
tions of the country 


HUNTERS 


KOENIG, OsKAR, 1896- 

Pori Tupu; tr. from the German by the 
author and Oliver Coburn. McGraw 
1954 236p illus $3.75 

First published in Germany, 1953 

The author, a white game hunter, writes 
of his adventures hunting big game in the bush 
country (Pori Tupu) of Tanganyika, East 

Africa. Described also are his recent conser- 

vation activities in planning the National Park 

of Tanganyika and new game laws 


MULDOON, Guy DION, 1908- 

Leopards in the Night; with an introduc- 
tion by Arthur Loveridge. Appleton 
1955 306p illus map $4 

A game warden in Nyasaland, Africa, tells 
of his adventures hunting leopards, lions, croco- 


diles baboons, pigs and other wild animals who 
preyed on the natives 


ROCKWELL, ROBERT H. 1885- 

My Way of Becoming a Hunter, by Rob- 
ert H. Rockwell with Jeanne Rockwell. 
Norton 1955 285p illus $3.75 

The author “‘as-a boy dreamed of becom- 

ing a hunter—and so he did but by way of a 

taxidermist’s shop. First he shot crows (to be 

stuffed and used in advertising), then he went 
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ROCKWELL, RoBeRt H.—Continued 
to the Smithsonian, the Brooklyn Museum, and 
the American Museum of Natural History—and 
he has hunted in Africa, Alaska, and Newfound- 
land.” Retail bookseller 


NATURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESOURCES 


KILLEFFER, DAviD HERBERT, 1895- 
Two Ears of Corn, Two Blades of Grass. 
Van Nostrand 1955 139p illus $4 
The author shows how chemists working 
through industry and agriculture are now able 
to produce all the necessities of life, including 
drugs, food, power, and other needed products 
by processing inexhaustible raw materials 


LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- 

Marvels of Industrial Science; illus. with 
photographs and diagrams. Dutton 
1955 189p illus $3.50 . 

In simple, non-technical language, the au- 
thor “explains the discovery, manufacture and 
uses of a number of the amazing new products 
and processes such as cellulose-base plastics and 


fibers, nylon, glass, the atomic battery, gas tur- 
bines, etc.” McClurg. Book news 


Straus, MICHAEL WOLF, 1897- 
Why Not Survive? Simon & Schuster 


1955 272p illus map $4 


The author maintains that the United 
States has sufficient natural resources, if wisely 
used, not only to survive its own high standard 
of living but also to help one third of the 
world’s hungry population. To support this 
thesis he inventories our national resources and 
then surveys the rest of the world’s supply in 
relation to them 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


ROMULO, CARLOS PENA, 1899- 
Crusade in Asia: Philippine victory. Day 
1955 309p $4 

The author reviews the rise and fall of 
Communism in the Philippine Islands from its 
beginning in the thirties from the war and the 
occupation, when the guerillas became estab- 
lished, through the postwar political corruption 
to the resurgence of the Islands’ democratic 
forces under the leadership of Ramén Magsaysay 


PTA AGENDA 


FLESCH, RUDOLF FRANZ, 1911- 

Why Johnny Can’t Read—and What You 
Can Do about It. Harper 1955 222p 
illus $3 

Believing that today’s children can’t read 
because of the current visual method of teaching 
the author advocates a return to the traditional 
alphabetic-phonetic method. To help parents in- 
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terested in improving their children’s reading 
ability, the second part of the book is a reading 
primer based on the phonetic method 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS 


GHEERBRANT, ALAIN 
Journey to the Far Amazon; an expedi- 
tion into unknown territory; tr. by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. Simon & Schuster 
1954 353p illus maps $5 


First published in Paris, 1952 with title: 
L’expedition Orenoque Amazone, 1948-1950. 
English edition published 1953 has title: Im- 
possible journey 

“Account of a Venezuelan-Colombian- 
Brazilian expedition undertaken by three un- 
armed Frenchmen and a Colombian .. . to col- 
lect photographs and data of the little known 
cultures of the region.” Chicago 


GIAVER, JOHN, 1901- 

The White Desert; the official account of 
the Norwegian-British-Swedish Antarc- 
tic Expedition. . . Dutton 1954 256p 
illus maps $5 


First published in Norway 1952 

“With contributions by Gordon De Q. 
Robin, E. F. Roots, Valter Schytt and Brian 
Walford and a foreword by J. M. Wordie; 
translated from the Norwegian by E. M. Hug- 
gard.” Title page 

The men “of this 1949-1952 expedition 
worked their way through the pack ice into 
Queen Maud Land to study Antarctic glaciology 
and weather conditions.” Library journal 


HERRMANN, PAUL, 1905- 
Conquest by Man; tr. from the German 
by Michael Bullock. Harper 1954 

455p illus maps $6 


First published in Germany, 1952 with 
title: Sieben Vorbei und acht Verweht 

This history of exploration from the Ice 
Age through the 15th century tells how man 
discovered the world about him. The narrative 
brings to life many of the explorers and adven- 
= who ventured into unknown parts of the 
wor 


WORLD WAR II 
DERRING-DO 


CHURCHILL, PETER 
Duel of Wits. Putnam 1955 368p $4.50 


Based on the author’s two-volume work, 
“Of their own choice” and “Duel of wits,” pre- 
viously published in England 

A British secret agent’s account of his 
work, especially the organizing of the Resistance 
movement in southeastern France during World 
War II. “It begins in July 1941 . . . and ends 
in April 1943 with the betrayal and capture of 
my courier—now my wife—and myself.” Au- 
thor’s note 
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VACULIK, SERGE, 1919- 

Air Commando; tr. from the French by 
Edward Fitzgerald. Dutton 1955 
c1954, 320p 

Original French edition published in Paris, 

1952. First English translation, 1954 

“A student during the Paris onge oig 

Vaculik escaped to England ito join the Free 

French Forces}. Captured on a return mission, 

he survived torture and a firing squad, rejoined 

his comrades and returned happily to the British 
wife he had married without parental consent.” 

Kirkus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BURNETT, CONSTANCE (BUEL) 1893- 
The Silver Answer; a romantic biography 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning; draw- 
Knopf 1955 


ings by Susan Foster. 
216p illus $3 


A recreation of the story of the poet, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning from her early girlhood 
in —_ home of her stern and possessive father, 

——— her courtship and subsequent marriage 
to Robert Browning, their happy life together in 
Italy and England, to the day of her death in 
Florence 

PHELAN, JOSEPHINE 
Boy Who Ran Away; illus. by Vernon 
Mould. Macmillan (Toronto) 1954 
152p illus map $2.50 

Set in the early days of Canada this fol- 
lows the course of young Asher Mundy an ap- 
prentice to the artist, Sam Mott, with whom he 
set out for the West to paint Indians. They 
traveled with voyagers, Metis and traders of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, encountered a buffalo 
hunt and an Indian war party 


ROBERTSON, KEITH, 1914- 
Ice to India; illus. by Jack Weaver. 
king 1955 224p illus $2.50 

A “picture of shipping conditions in 1815 
in this story of a family who, determined to save 
their shipping line, took the risk of sending ice 
halfway around the world.” McClurg, Book 
news 


Vi- 


STANLEY, JOHN BERCHMAN, 1910- 

Squadron Alert! A Civil Air Patrol ad- 
venture story. Dodd 1954 238p $2.50 
“In his effort to establish a (U.S. Civilian 
Air Patrol Squadron in Wayfield, enthusiasti- 
cally air-minded Tom Carroll provokes the en- 
mity of Big Ed Dawson, the town’s most influ- 
ential citizen. The unpleasant consequences are 
finally resolved by Tom’s rescue of the political 
boss and his family from a forest fire after the 

unit has been established.” Bkl. 


WELLS, HELEN, 1910- 
A Flair for People. Messner 1955 192p 
(A romance for young moderns) $2.75 
“Ann lost her first job as an assistant per- 


sonnel supervisor in a doll factory because she 
was carried away by her own enthusiasm, but 
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her second job in a d store taught her 
that enthusiasm coupled with good judgment 
could produce wonders when working with 
people.” Retail bookseller 


WYNDHAM, LEE, 1912- 
Camel Bird Ranch; illus. by Bob Riger. 
Dodd 1955 247p illus $2.75 

‘Penny bin y inherited an ostrich ranch 
in Califor, of all things. She found it meant 
a lot of work, some careful han of the 
dangerous birds—and a good deal of fun, espe- 
cially with a dude ranch and Steve Houston 
nearby.” Retail bookseller 


SUBTEEN 


BANNON, LAURA MAy 
Burro Boy and His Big Trouble; story 
and pictures by Laura Bannon. Abing- 
don 1955 46p illus $1.50 
“In the Southwest desert, the sand gleams 
white by day and the sky is velvet by night. 
This was the cause of the trouble, for light- 
skinned Burro Boy could scarcely be seen by day, 
and Blackie, his burro, by night. Finally the 
Wise Woman of Tepa sol the problem.” 
McClurg. Book news 


HOGARTH, GRACE (ALLEN) 1905- 

The Funny Guy; illus. by Fritz Wegner. 

Harcourt 1955 230p illus $2.95 
In the early 1900's a 2 meee little New 

England girl, ing soe! nicknamed the Funny 

Guy, derived much ppiness from the “St Nich- 

olas magazine.” Her happiness increased when 

she found a new friend with whom to share the 
magazine and her nickname became a term of 
endearment 

HOGNER, NILs, 1893- 

Jean’s Whale. Abelard-Schuman 1955 

unp illus $2.50 
“Jean was py because he hadn't 
caught a single fish all day and then the big blue 
whale appeared. All the fishermen joined = 
chase but only Jean succeeded in capturing the 
whale.” Retail bookseller 
KAHL, VIRGINIA 

Duchess Bakes a Cake; written and illus. 
by Virginia Kahl. Scribner 1955 unp 
illus $2 

Rhymed text and pictures describe how the 

Duchess head a cake so light that when it rose 

the Duchess rose with it. How to get her down 

was the problem 
MALCOLMSON, Davin, 1899- 

Yipe; the story of a farm dog; with pic- 
tures by Morgan Dennis. Little 1955 
112p illus $2.75 

“The lane where the little dog was aban- 
doned led to a farm, Here Yipe found a new 
home and made the land and the people her 
own. She worked hard taking care of the farm 

—hunting mice, ing unwanted visitors 

away and helping the farmer with the chores.” 

Huntting 





OAKES, VIRGINIA ARMSTRONG 
Roy Sato, New Neighbor, by Vanya 
Oakes; illus. by Isami Kashiwagi. 
Messner 1955 157p illus $2.75 
When the Satos, an American born Japa- 
nese family move to a new part of Los Angeles, 
ten year old Roy thinks the most important thing 
in the world is to be a 100% American. As he 
and his classmates listen to his grandmother's 
stories about Japanese customs and about her 
early days in California Roy realizes he is an 
American 


UNNERSTAD, EDITH 
Pysen; illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Mac- 
millan 1955 172p illus $2.50 
Translated from the Swedish by Inger Boye 
Humorous episodes and adventures in the 


life of curious five-year-old Pysen Larsen of the 
Swedish Larsens in ‘The saucepan journey” 


WHuitr, BEssiz (FELSTINER) 1892- 
On Your Own Two Feet; illus. by Joshua 
Tolford. Ariel Bks. 1955 95p illus 
$2.75 


When an avalanche swept away their par- 
ents and their home two Norwegian children, 
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Gunda and Tor Pedersen, found their family 
motto “On your own feet” helpful. After many 
difficulties Gunda found work with a kind fam- 
ily while Tor worked on a fox farm. Eventually 
Tor’s pets, two albino foxes, helped both him 
and Gunda get a new start in life 


PICTURE BOOKS 


BRADBURY, Ray, 1920- 

Switch on the Night; illus. by Madeleine 
Gekiere. Pantheon Bks. 1955 unp 
illus $2.50 

This picture book tells about a little boy 
who did not like the night until a little girl, 
named Dark, showed him the wonders night 
brings: the moon, the stars, crickets, frogs, etc. 


SCHLEIN, MIRIAM, 1926- 
Big Talk; with illus. by Harvey Weiss. 
Scott, W. R. 1955 unp illus $2.25 
A picture book about 2 little kangaroo who 
bragged of being brave and tall and strong, and 
how his mother encouraged him to grow up that 
way 
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month, 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Economic Security 
for Americans. American Assembly, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia Univ. 
1954 $2 


Ayer, A. J. 


Philosophical Essays. St Mar- 
tin’s 1954 $4.50 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH. Five Gayley Lectures, 1947- 
1954. Univ. of Calif. Press 1954 $1.50 
(Univ. of Calif. Publications. English 
Studies, 10) 


EvANS, BERTRAND; MILES, JOSEPHINE, and 
STEINHOFF, W. R. eds. Image of the 
Work. Univ. of Calif. Press 1955 $2.50 
(English Studies no. 11) 

FREMANTLE, A. J. Age of Belief. Hough- 
ton 1955 $2.75 

HALL, A. R. Scientific Revolution, 1500- 
1900. Longmans 1954 $3.50 

Harpinc, W. R. ed. Thoreau: a Century of 
Criticism, $.M.U. Press 1954 $3.75 
$3.75 

Hoare, D. M. Some Studies in the Modern 
Novel. Dufour 1953 $2.50 


Huszar, G. B. De. Soviet Power and Policy. 
Crowell 1955 $8.75 

LANGFORD, W. F. ed. Essays—Light and 
Serious. Longmans 1954 $1 (Heritage of 
Literature: Canadian Series) 

MARQUAND, J. P. Thirty Years. Little 1954 
$5 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUD- 
res. Approaches to an Understanding of 
World Affairs. The Council 1954 $3.50 
(Twenty-fifth yearbook) 

NEIDER, CHARLES, ed. Man Against Nature. 
Harper 1954 $5 

Norwoop, GILBERT. Essays on Euripidean 
Drama. Univ. of Calif. Press 1954 $5 

PARRISH, W. M. and HOCHMUTH, MARIE. 
American Speeches. Longmans 1954 $4.75 

RELIGION & FREEDOM OF THOUGHT by; 
Perry Miller ,and others). Doubleday 
1954 

SATURDAY EVENING Post (Periodical) Sat- 
urday Evening Post Treasury. Simon & 
Schuster 1954 $7.50 

STEWART, G. R. American Ways of Life. 
Doubleday 1954 $3.95 





